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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


We  require  that  eveiy  advertiser  satisfy  us  of  re- 
sponsibility and  intention  to  do  all  that  he  agrees, 
and  that  his  goods  are  really  worth  the  price  asked 
for  them.  Patent-medicine  advertisements,  and 
others  of  a  like  nature,  can  not  be  inserted  at  any 
price. 

Rates  for  Advertisements. 
All  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of 
20  cents  per  line.  Nonpareil  space,  each  insertion; 
12  linfes  of  Nonpareil  space  make  1  inch.  Discounts 
will  be  made  as  follows : 

On  10  lines  and  upward,  3  insertions,  5  percent;  6 
insertions,  10  per  cent;  9  insertions,  15  per  cent; 
13  insertions  or  more,  20  per  cent;  24  insertions  or 
more,  25  per  cent. 

On  48  lines  column)  and  upward,  1  insertion,  5  per 
cent;  3  insertions,  10  per  cent;  6  insertions,  15  per 
cent;  9  insertions,  20  per  cent;  12  insertions,  or 
more,  25  per  cent;  24  insertions  or  more,  33>^  per 
cent. 

On  96  lines  (whole  column)  and  upward,  1  insertion, 
10  per  cent;  3  insertions,  15  per  cent:  6  insertions, 
20  per  cent;  9  insertions,  25  percent;  12  insertions, 
or  more,  383^  per  cent;  24  insertions  or  more,  40 
per  cent. 

On  192  lines  (whole  page),  1  insertion,  15  per  cent;  3 
insertions,  20  per  cent;  6  insertions,  25  per  cent;  9 
insertions,  30  per  cent;  12  insertions  or  more,  40 
per  cent;  24  insertions  or  more,  50  per  cent. 

No  additional  discount  for  electrotype  advertise- 
ments. A.  I.  Root. 


We  will  send  Gleanings— 
With  the  American  Bee- Journal,  W'y 
With  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal,  W*y 
With  the  Bee  Hive, 
With  the  Bee- Keepers'  Review, 
With  the  British  Hee-Journal, 
With  all  of  the  above  journals, 
With  American  Apiculturist, 
With  Bee-Keepers'  Advance  and  Poul 
tryman's  Journal,  

With  American  Agriculturist, 
With  American  Garden, 
With  Prairie  Farmer, 
With  Rural  New-Yorker, 
With  Farm  Journal, 
With  Scientific  American, 
With  Ohio  Farmer, 
With  Popular  Gardening, 
With  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide, 
With  Sunday-School  Times,  weekly, 
With  Drainage  and  Farm  Journal, 
[Above  Rates  include  all  Postagein  U.  S. 


FIjAT  -  BOTTOM     COMB  FOUNDATION. 

High  side-walls,  4  to  14  square  feet  to 
the  pound.   Circular  and  samples  free. 

J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &SONS. 

5tfd  Sole  Manufacturers, 

SPROUT  BROOK,  MONT.  CO..  N.  Y 
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and  Canada.^ 

You  can  not  look  over  the  back  No's  of  Glean- 
ings, or  any  other  periodical  with  satisfaction,  un- 
less they  are  in  some  kind  of  a  binder.  Who  has 
not  said— "Dear  me,  what  a  bother— I  must  have 
last  month's  journal  and  it  is  nowhere  to  be  found?" 
Put  each  No.  in  the  Emerson  binder  as  soon  as  it 
comes,  and  you  can  sit  down  happy,  any  time  you 
wish  to  find  anything  you  may  have  previously 
seen,  even  though  it  were  months  ago. 

Binders  for  Gleanings  (will  hold  them  for  one 
year)  gilt  lettered,  for  60  cts.;  by  mail,  12  cts.  extra. 
Ten,  $5.00;  100,  $45.00.  Table  of  prices  of  binders 
for  any  periodical,  mailed  onjEtpplication.  Send  in 
your  orders. 


Names  of  responsible  parties  will  be  inserted  in 
any  of  the  following  departments,  at  a  uniform 
price  of  20  cents  each  insertion,  or  $2.00  per  annum, 
when  given  once  a  month,  or  $4.00  per  year  if  given 
in  every  issue. 


Untested  Queens 

FOR  Sl.OO  FROM  JULY  1ST  TILL  NOV^.  1ST. 


Names  inserted  in  this  department  the  first  time  with- 
out charge.  After,  20c  each  insertion,  or  $2.00  per  year. 


Those  whose  names  appear  below  agree  to  furnish 
Italian  queens  lor  $1.00  each,  under  the  following 
conditions :  No  guarantee  is  to  be  assumed  of  purity, 
or  anything  of  the  kind,  only  that  the  queen  be  rear- 
ed from  a  choice,  pure  mother,  and  had  commenced 
to  lay  when  they  were  shipped.  They  also  agree  to 
retiirn  the  money  at  any  time  when  customers  be- 
come impatient  of  such  delay  as  may  be  unavoidable. 

Bear  in  mind,  that  he  who  sends  the  best  queens, 
put  up  most  neatly  and  most  securely,  will  probably 
receive  the  most  orders.  Special  rates  for  warrant- 
ed and  tested  queens,  furnished  on  application  to 
any  of  the  parties.  Names  with  *,  use  an  imported 
queen-mother.  If  the  queen  arrives  dead,  notify  us 
and  we  will  send  you  another.  Probably  none  will 
be  sent  for  $1.00  before  July  1st,  or  after  Nov.  If 
wanted  sooner,  or  later,  see  rates  in  price  list. 

*A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

*H.  H.  Brown,  Light  Street,  Col.  Co.,  Pa.  7tld89 
*Paul  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  La.  7tfd89 
*S.  F.  Newman,  Norwalk,  Huron  Co.,  O.  7tfd89 
*Jos.  Byrne,  Ward's  Creek,  East  Baton  Rouge 

7-4tfd   Par.,  La. 

C.  C.  Vaughn,  Columbia.  Tenn.  21tfd88 
Wm.  L.  Ashe,  Edwardsville,  Mad.  Co.,  111.  Iltfd88 
J.  M.  Jenkins,  Wetumpka,  Ala.  9tfd89 
*01iver  Hoover  &  Co.,  Snydertown,  Northum- 

5-15d  berland  Co.,  Pa. 

Abbott  L.  Swinson,  Goldsboro,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  C. 

5tfd 

C.  R.  Mitchell,  Ocala,  Marion  Co..  Fla.  9tfd89 
E.  Burke,  Vincennes,  Knox  Co.,  Ind.  9-8-1890 
R.  F.  Holterman.  Brantford.  Ont.,  Can.  lltf(189 
*Hirara  Burdg,  Xenia,  Greene  Co.,  O.  13d 

D.  A.  McCord.  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio.  11-21  '89 
*J.  Mattoon,  Atwater,  Portage  Co  ,  Ohio.  13tfd89 
S.  R.  Roddy,  Mecbanicstown,  Fred.  Co.,  Md.  ll-13d 


Hive  Manufacturers. 


Who  agree  to  make  such  hives,  and  at  the  prices 
named,  as  those  described  on  our  circular. 
A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

P.  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  Iberville  Par.,  La  7tf  d89 
C.  W.  Costellow,  Waterboro,  York  Co.,  Me.  7tfd-89 
R.  B.  Leahy,  Higgins^^lle,Laf.  Co.,  Mo.  21tfd88 
J.  M.  Jenkins,  Wetumpka,  Ala.  9tfd89 


Oldest  Bee  Paper  in  America— Established  in  1861. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOUMAL, 

16-page  Weekl3'— $1.00  a  year. 

Sample  Free.     THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON. 

9»r,  West  Madison  Street,  Cliicaiu^o,  111. 


ea  on  application.  &ena  i 
A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


BEE-KEEPER'S  GUIDE. 

Every  farmer  and  bee-keeper  should  have  it. 
151  h  thousand  just  out;  much  enlarged,  l)eautitully 
illustrated,  and  fully  up  to  date.  It  is  both  practi- 
cal and  scientific.  Price  $1.50.  To  dealers,  $1.00  by 
mail  to  any  address.  In  100  lots,  50;?,  oil'  by  freight. 
17-15d  Address      A.  J.  €OOK, 

Agricultural  College,  Midi. 

t  7"ln  rosponding.to  this  aUveitisenient  mention  GLEANiNas. 
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CONVENTICXN  NOTICE. 

Tlie  Anieriean  International  Bee-keepers'  Association  will 
meet  in  the  Court-h.aise,  Brantl'ord,  Canada,  Dec.  4,  5,  6, 1889. 
All  bee-kee)jers  ai  t- invited  to  attend.  State  and  distiict  bee- 
keepeis' societies  are  invited  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention. Fnll  iKirticulars  of  the  meeting  will  be  given  in  due 
time.  Any  one  desirous  of  becoming  a  member,  and  receiving 
the  last  annual  repoi  t,  bound,  may  do  so  by  forwarding  $1.00  to 
the  secretary.  "   R.  F.  Hoi.termann,  Sec'y. 

Brantford,  Ont.,  Can. 


SECTION  PRESS. 

PRICE  $2.00. 


For  putting-  together  one-piece  sections.  Every 
section  square,  anri  a  smart  boy  or  girl  can  fold  100 
in  Six  minutes.   Try  one  and  you  will  never  regret 
it.   Send  to  your  supply  dealer  or  to  5-16db 
VifAKEMAN  &  CROCKER,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

t^ln  responding  to  tliis  advertisenient  mention  Gi.kaningsv 

AN  OLD  BEE-BOOE  REVISED,  and  DADANT'S  FOUNDATION. 
See  advertisement  in  another  column. 

100  TONS  OF  COMB  HONEY 

Will  undoubtedly  be  put  on  the  market  this  season 
in  our 

FOLDING  PAPER  BOXES. 

Send  for  catalogue,  20  pages,  free.  Sample  box,  5c. 
Our  prices  defy  competition. 

9  20db  A.  0.  CEAWFOED,  S.  WEYMOUTH,  MASS. 

U^In  respond  intr  1..  I  ..1'  .■■  'veiH  .-.ii.  ,ii  i        'i..ii  ( ;  i.kanings. 


B.J.MILLER&CO., 

NAPPANEE,  IND., 

BEE -HIVES  AND   ITALIAN  QUEENS- 

414x414  Sections,  from  500  to  3000,  at  $3.50  per 
1000;  if  you  want  more  than  that,  write  for  prices. 
Brood-frames,  T-tin  Cases,  Foundation,  and  Metal 
Corners.    Send  for  price  list.  Itf db 

t^ln  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings, 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES  CHEAP. 

BASSWOOD  V-GKOOVE  SECTIONS,  $2.75  to  $3.75 
PER  M.    SHIPPING-CASES  VERY  LOW. 
SEND  FOR  PRICES. 
COODELL  &  WOODWORTH  MFC.  CO., 
3tfdb        Rock  Falls,  Illinois. 

I^ln  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention.  Gleanings. 


M     *  ELLISON'S  *  S 

a^AliL  *  IMIilANS^s 

g.  JUNE  AND  AFTrR.  CO 

1  untested  queen   75 

3    "       "   00  -o 

£2  1  tested  "      ]  fiO  C 

52  3        "  "    4  25  m 

UJ  2  and  3  frame  nuclei.   Safe  arrival  guaran- 

teed.    Wholesale  rates  on  application.  9 

Z3  W.  .r.   K  T/LISON,  c/) 

ll-14db        Statehni-ii,  Sinntev  Co.,  S.  C. 

f^ln  respondlnt^  U>  tiiis  m(I\  c  ri  ix  nu  iil  nu  ntion  Olkaninos. 

BOOS  f-voTJiltry 
oois  ouLltx-y 

The  Canadian  Bee  Journal  and  Poultry  Weekly  is 
the  best  paper  extant  devoted  to  these  specialties. 
24  pages,  WEEKLY,  at  $1.00  per  year.  Live,  prac- 
tical, interesting.  Nothing  stale  in  its  columns. 
Specimen  copies  free.  Subscribers  paying  in  ad- 
vance are  entitled  to  two  insertions  of  a  five-line 
adv't  (40  words)  in  the  Exchange  and  Mart  column. 

TEE  D.  A.  JONES  CO.,  6EET01T,  OmBIO,  CAN. 

E/^ln  respond iii^r  to  this  a<lverti:  eiiient  mention  GLEANl\(is. 

iTrrwATTiooirM 

FOR  3.FRAME  NUCLEI. 

Price,  with  untested  queen,  $3.00.  Best  tested 
queen,  $4.00;  2  frame  nuclei,  50  cts.  less.  Combs 
straight  and  true;  all  worker  comb,  and  bees  finest 
of  Italians.  One  untested  queen,  $1.00;  6  for  $5.00. 
Best  tested,  $2.50  each. 

J  NO.  A.  THORNTON, 

JLjLp.  Office,  Ursa,  111.  L.iina,  111. 

Mention  Gleanings.  12-l7db 

DO  YOU  WANT 

One  ot  the  finest  GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUEENS 
you  ever  saw?  Then  send  to  us  and  get  onu  reared 
by  our  new,  natural,  and  practicnl  method. 

Warranted  queens,  each.  $1.00;  Select  warrant- 
ed, each,  $1.25;  Tested,  $1  50. 

We  have  had  tliirty  year.s'  experience  in  rear- 
ing queens.  25,000  of  our  old  customei's  will  tell  you 
that  the  purity,  beauty,  and  quality  of  our  queens 
can  not  be  excelled. 

12tfdb      HENRY  ALLEY,  Wenliam,  ITIass. 

tt^In  responding  to  this  ad  veitisenunt  n.ii.ii  11  . 

NOT  TOO  LATE 

YET  TO  ORDER  SUPPIilES 

From  me,  as  I  ship  very  promptly.  The  class  of 
goods  I  handle  is  very  fine. 

-t-  l^E  4-  OUCE— 4- 

Catalogue  f ree.  JOHN  ASPINWALT., 

12-13d  Barrytoivn,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  T. 

i3f"ii\  l  esiioiuling  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 

LOOK  HERE! 

Full  colonies  of  pure  Italian  bees  in  A.  I.  Root's 
Simplicity  hive,  only  $4.00  each.  Now  ready  to 
ship.  Frames,  wired  combs  drawn  from  fdn.,  every 
thing  first-class.  Write  for  prices  of  Poland-China 
swine.  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  chickens,  and 
Mallard  ducks.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Also  white 
and  black  ferrets.  Address  N.A.KNAPP, 
llftdb  EOCHESTEE,  LOEAIN  CO.,  OHIO. 

(t^ln  resiMinding  to  tliis  advei-tisenieni  mention  Glkaxinos. 

Sections  in  bushel  boxes.  No.  1,  $3.00  per  M.  Jap- 
anese buckwheat;  a  complete  S.  or  L.  hive  for  comb 
honey,  75c;  shlpplng-crates,  and  all  kinds  of  sup- 
plies cheap.   Price  list  free. 

9tfdb  W.  D.  SOPER,  Jackson,  Mich. 
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DADANT'S  FOUNDATION 

Is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs.  T.  G.  Newman  & 
Son,  Chicago,  111.;  C.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Jas. 
Heddon,  Dowag-iac,  Mich.;  O.G.Collier,  Fairbury, 
Nebraska;  B.  J.Miller  &  Co.,  Nappanee,  Ind.; 
E.  S.  Armstrong,  Jerseyville,  111. ;  E.  Krctchmer, 
Coburg,  Iowa;  P.  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  La., 
M.J.  Dickason,  Hiawatha,  Kansas;  J.  W.  Porter, 
Charlottesville,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. ;  E.  R.  Newcomb, 
Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  D.  A.  Fuller, 
Cherry  Valley,  111. ;  J.  B.  Mason  &  Sons,  Mechanic 
Falls,  Maine;  G.  L.  Tinker,  New  Philadelphia,  O., 
Jos.  Nysewander,  Des  Moines,  la.;  C.  H.  Green, 
Waukesha,  Wis.;  G.  B.  Lewis  &  Co.,  WatertoAvn, 
Wisconsin;  J.  Mattoon,  Atwater,  Ohio,  Oliver 
Foster,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa;  C.  Hertel,  Freebur^, 
Illinois;  Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich.;  J.  M. 
Clark  &  Co.,  1409  15th  St.,  Denver,  Colo. ;  Goodell  & 
Woodworth  Mfg.  Co.,  Rock  Falls,  111. ;  J.  A.  Roberts, 
Edgar,  Neb.,  E.  L.  Goold  &  Co.,  Brantford,  Ontario, 
Canada;  J.  N.  Heater,  Columbus,  Neb. ;  E.  C.  Eagles- 
field,  Berlin,  Wis.;  C.  D.  Battey,  Peterboro,  Mad. 
Co.,  N.  Y.;  G.  K.  Hubbard,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and 
numerous  other  dealers. 

We  guarantee  every  inch  of  our  foundation  equal 
In  sample  in  every  respect.  Every  one  who  buys 
it  is  pleased  with  it. 

Write  for  /ree  samples,  and  price  list  of  bee-sup- 
plies and  specimen  pages  of  the  new 

REVISED  LANGSTROTH  BOOK, 

Edition  of  1889.  3tfdb 
CHAS.  1>AI>ANT  A:  SON, 
Hamiltou,  Haticock  Co.,  Illlnoif*. 

^"In  responding  to  tills  advertisement  mention  Gleanincs. 

KEYSTONE  APIARY. 

Imported  and  Alley  Queen-Mothers 

Tested,  June         $3.00;    July  to  October  $2. .50 

Fertile,    "    150;       "     "        "    1.00 

Virgin,    "   to  October  50c 

Alley  drone  and  queen  traps  at  regular  prices. 
Send  for  circular.  W.  J.  ROW, 

Mentton  Oleanings.  10-1.5db    Greensbiirj*',  Pa. 

Price  of  Sections  Reduced. 

I  will  sell  No.  1  Avhite  basswood  V-groove  sections 
at  $3.00  per  M.   No.  2,  $2X\)  per  M.   Price  list  free. 

J.  m.  KUNZIE, 
10-14db  Rocliester,  Oakland  Co.,  ITlieli. 

i^'ln  responding  to  tliis  iidvci  tiseniciit  mention  GLEANmGS. 

CHOICE   ITALIAN  QUEENS. 

Tested,  $1.35  each;  untested,  June  to  Oct.,  75  cts  ; 
3  for  12.00.   Annual  ])rice  list  of  nuclei,  bees  by  the 
pound,  and  bee-keepers'  supplies,  free, 
lltfdb  J  NO.  NEBEL  &  SON,  High  Hill,  Mo. 

^(HftfQiftTGiftr 

To  every  purchaser  of  one  tested  yellow  Italian 
queen,  in  June  and  after,  for  f  1 .50,  I  will  give  one 
L.  frame  nucleus,  50  cts.,  for  each  added  I'raine  of 
brood  and  bees.  Tested  queens,  ^1.25;  untested, 
$1.00.    Send  for  price  list. 

Sl^.eirTt>TULme,  Cli oix.  Oo-,  W.  Y. 

O]:iexxc«.ngo  "Va-llejr  -A-jaia-ry.  lOtfdl) 

ISfln  rcs|)011(l  itlj^  to  I  li  1  ~  I  •  1  I   <l;i.  nl    IImi.II.II       I  I'.ANINCS. 

ANEW  BOOK  ON  BEES,  and  DAE  ANT'S  FOUNDATION. 
See  advertisement  in  anotlier  column. 

FOUND  A-rLASfl" 

How  to  cheaply  keep  eggs  fresh  for  a  vear.  Send 
for  particulars.  DH.  A.  B.  MASON, 

9-14db  Auburndale,  Ohio. 

^"In  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 


1889.  19tti  Year  in  Queen-Rearing.  1889. 

ITALIAN  QUEEN-BEES. 

Tested  queen,  in  April,  May,  and  June  $1  ,50 

Untested   "  "         "      '*      "    80 

Sent  by  mail  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Also 
nuclei  and  full  colonies.  Eggs  of  Pekin  ducks- 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  and  White-crested 
Black  Polish  chicks,  1^1. .50  per  dozen.  Address 

W.  P.  HENDERSON, 
5tfdb  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

t^In  respondiiif;  to  tliis  ;i<l\  i  i  iiscinent  nn  ntioii  (ii.KANlNGS. 


Bingham  &  Hethcrington's  Honey-knife.   Patented  18'i9. 

Bingham  Smokers  and  BinghatTi  \'  Hetherington 
Honey-knives  aie  staple  tools,  and  have  been  used 
ten  years  without  complaint.  The  smokers  last, 
work  easilj',  throw  a  stream  of  smoke  ten  feet,  and 
save  time,  stings,  and  money.  Send  card  for  de- 
scriptive circular  of  the  cheapest  and  best  tools  in 
use— free. 

AnoisoN,  Vt.— Have  one  of 
your  smokei*s,  good  yet,  used 
6  years.  E.  J.  Smith. 

S ELVER  Creek,  Ky.— I  have 
had  one  of  your  smokers  3 
years,  and  it  is  as  good  as 
new.  T.  W.  HUDGENS. 

Patented  1879.  Elm  Grove,  Mass.— Have 

one  I  have  used  six  seasons,  good  j'et. 

F.  M.  Taintor. 
Austin,  Texas,  Apr.  24,  1889.— Goods  came  throu' 
in  good  order.   We  are  glad  we  can  show  our  cus- 
tomers a  full  line  of  solid  comfort. 

Fraternally,   J.  W.  Taylor. 
Farina,  III  ,  Mar.  23,  1889.— Those  who  see  me 
use  jour  smoker  can  7int  be  persuaded  to  buy  any 
other.   They  stand  the  test  and  do  the  work  every 
time.   Respectfully,  M.  D.  Hewett. 

rJiJCES: 

B)j  mail,  pnstimid. 

Doctor  smoker  (wide  shield)   3V^  inch  ^2  00 

Conqueror  smoker  (wide  shield)   3      "    175 

Large  smoker  (wide  shield)  2V^   "    150 

Extra  smoker  (wide  shield)  2      "    125 

Plain  smoker  2      "    1  00 

Little  Wonder  smoker  Hi   "    65 

Bingham  &  Hetherington  Honey-knife   1  15 

TO  SELL  AGAIN,  applv  for  dozen  or  half-dozen 
rates.   Address  T.  F.  BINGHAM,  or 

ll-16db  BINGHAM  &  HETHERINGTON, 

Mention  Gleanings.  Abronia,  Mich. 

BEE-HIVES,  S£GTIONS,ETG. 

WE  make  the  best  bee  hives,  shipping-crates,  sec- 
tions, etc.,  in  the  world,  and  sell  them  cheap- 
est. We  are  offering  our  choicest  white  one-piece 
41^x4^4  sections,  in  lots  of  500.  at  $3  5tt  per  1000. 

Parties  wanting  more,  write  for  special 
prices.  No.  2  sections,  $2  00  per  1000.  Catalogues 
fre«',  but  sent  only  when  ordei  ed.  Itfdb 

C.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO.,  Watertown,  Wis. 


•tit  nxTition  Glk.\ninqs. 


A  Four-Color  Label  for  Only  75 
Cts.  Per  Thousand  ! 

Just  think  of  it!  we  can  furnish  you  a  verj' neat 
fimr-color  label,  with  your  name  and  address,  with 
the  choice  of  having  eitlier  "  coml) "  or  "  extract- 
ed "  before  the  word  "  honey."  for  only  75  cts.  per 
thous::ii(l :  ."lii  c!s.  per  51:0,  or  cts.  for  250,  postpaid. 
The  size  of  the  UiIk  I  is  2'  ^  x  1  inch—just  right  to  go 
round  the  lu-ck  of  a  l)()ttlo,  to  put  on  a  section,  or  to 
adorn  the  front  of  a  honey-tumbler.  Send  for  our 
special  label  catalogue  i^or  samples  of  this  and 
manj'  other  pretty  designs  in  label  Avork. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 
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1889.     HELLO!  HELLO!  1889. 

How  are  supplies  sellintr?  You  send  for  W.  E. 
Clark's  illustrated  price  list.  He  is  rock  bottom 
for  all  supplies,  and  don't  you  foi-get  it. 


IF.  E.  ClarJc's  Inipvovvd  lluiffe- Nozzle  Quinby 

Smoker.    The  Best  Smoker  Made. 
Oriskany,    -    Oueida  Co.,    -    New  York. 

ii-14db  Mention  Gleanings. 


ITALIAN 


BEES  AND  QUEENS.  Tested 
queens,  SI. 50.  Untested,  80c. 
Bees,  per  lb.,  $1.00.  Frame  of 
brood,  50  cts.  Nuclei  a  specialty.  Send  card  for 
price  list.  M I SS  A.  M.  TAYLOR, 

9-lOtfdb     Box  77.   Mulberry  Grove,  Bond  Co.,  111. 

t;;F"lii  r<jsi)oiuling- to  this  advertisement  inentK.n  i  ..  :.  . 

SAVE  FUEiaiZT. 

BUY  TO  Jilt  SUPPLIES  NEAR  HOME  AND 
SA  VE  FBEIGHT. 
We  carry  a  complete  line  of  Hives,  Sections,  Smo- 
kers, Honei'  Extractors,  etc.  Our  motto,  good 
goods  and  low  prices.  Sections  in  large  quantities, 
only  f3.'25  per  M.  Illustrated  catalogue  for  your 
name  on  a  postal  card. 

R.  B.  LEAHY  &  CO., 
3-l4db  Box  II.       Higginsville,  Mo. 

^^In  responding  to  this  advertiseniejit  mention  Glkanings. 


[HE  HIVE  AND  HONEY  BEE,  and  DADANT'S  FOUNDATION. 

I    See  advert iscment  in  another  column. 


HONEY,BEES,  QUEENS,  SUP 

OLIVER  FOSTER,  WIT.  VERNON,  IOWA.  3tfdb 

t^ln  respoiidiii^r  ti>  l  his  adverti.-eiiieiit  mention  CJleanisus. 

IF  YOU  ARE  IN  WANT  OF 

BEES  or  BEE-KEEPERS' SUPPLIES, 

Send,  for  our  New  Catalogue. 

OLIVER  HOOVER  &,  CO., 

4:tfdb  Snydertown,  Pa. 

L^ln  responflin^r  to  this  adv. 


lent  nienti 


LOOK  HERE! 

STRONG  THREE-FRAME  NUCLEI, 

WITH  QUEEN  FROM  IMPORTED 

ITAIilAN  MOTHER,  FOR  $2.50. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Address  G.  W.  GILLETT,  Wellington,  Ohio, 
10-ll-12d  or  M.  W.  SHEPHERD,  Rochester,  Ohio. 

t^In  respond intr  to  tJiis  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 


Eatou's  Improved 

Bees  and  Queens.  Send  for 
free  catalogue.  Address 

FRANK  A.  EATON, 
5-16db        Rlufi'tou,  Oliio. 

f^ln  responding  to  this  advertiseuient  pieption  GLEANiNffs. 


Italian  Queens  by  Return  Mail. 

Tested.  ^Sl.oo;  untested,  5l)c  each,  or  more  at  same 
rate.      lOtfdb      I.  GOOD,  SPAETA,  WHITE  CO..  TENN. 

JAPANESE  BUCKWHEAT! 

By  freight  or  express,  not  prepaid. 

Per  bu.- $2.00;  per  i- bu.,  $1.2-5  ;  per  peck, 
75  cts.;  5  lbs.,  50  cts;  per  lb.  by  mail  post- 
paid, 25  cts  Address 

John  C.  Cilliland, 

5-l4db  Bloomfield,  Greene  Co.,  Ind. 


Wants  or  Exchange  Department. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  thie  head  at  one-half  our 
usual  rates.  All  ad'.-*  intended  for  this  department  must  not 
excf^ed  5  linef ,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your  ad.  In  this  de- 
partment, or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  error.  You 
can  have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  please;  but  all  over 
five  lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  regular  rates.  This 
department  is  intended  only  for  bona-fide  exchanges.  Ex- 
changes for  cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices  offering  articles 
for  sale  can  not  be  inserted  under  this  head.  For  sucii  our  reg- 
ular rates  of  20  cts.  a  line  ^vlll  be  charged,  and  they  will  be  put 
with  the  regular  advertisements. 


WANTED.— Any  one  that  has  a  book  suitable  for 
a  mission  Sunday-school,  and  would  like  to 
donate  the  same,  to  send  it  by  mail  to  IStfdb 
Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Newaygo  Co.,  Mich. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  a  complete  apiary  of  25 
colonies  choice  Italians  and  all  needed  fixtures 
for  a  .i6-in.  bicycle  or  offers,  a  rare  bargain.  13d 
H.  C.  Cragg,  Groesbeck,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  250  colonies  of  bees,  for 
horses,  mules,  wagons,  buggies,  and  4  h.  p.  en- 
gine, or  any  thing  useful  on  a  plantation. 
21tfdb    Anthony  Opp,  Helena,  Phillips  Co.,  Ark. 

WANTED.— To  sell  or  exchange,  Italian  bees  and 
queens,  and  supplies.  Address 

Otto  Kleinow, 
4tfdb  No.  150  Military  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  old  copies  of  Gleanings 
IN  Bee  Culture  for  bee-keepers'  names  and 
addresses,  plainly  written.  I  will  send  3  copies  (as 
long  as  I  he  J'  lasti  for  each  half-dozen  names  sent  to 
me  from  anywhere  in  Nebraska  or  Dakota.  I  will 
not  agree  to  send  any  certain  number  from  1879  to 
1888.        J.  M.  Young,  Box  874,  PJattsraouth,  Neb. 


Black  and  Hybrid  Queens  For  Sale. 


Black  and  hybrid  queens  for  sale,  30  and  50  cts. 
respectively.  J.  A.  Kime,  Fairfield,  Pa. 


For  Sale. 
and  a5  cts. 


-Two  black  and  10  hybrid  queens  at  25 
A.  W.  Spracklen, 

Cowden,  Shelby  Co.,  111. 


I  have  a  few  hybrid  queens  which  I  will  mail  for 
35  cents  each.      S.  P.  Yoder,  East  Lewistown,  O. 


Now  ready  to  mail,  Italian-hybrid  queens  at  BOc 
each.  N.  A.  Knapp,  Rochester,  Lorain  Co.,  O.  13  14d 


Black  and  hybrid  queens  for  sale  at  20  and  25  cte. 
respectivelj^  by       Jas.  McNeill,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Hybrid  queens  for  sale,  of  this  season's  raising, 
and  prolific,  35c  each,  or  3  for  $1.  Safe  ai'rival  guar- 
anteed. J.  P.  Poole,  Russellville,  Ark. 

Having  purchased  a  large  apiary  of  choice  black 
and  hybrid  bees,  I  will  sell  the  queens  at  20  cts.  and 
oOcts.  respectively.  Or,ivER  Foster, 

13tfdb  Mt.  Vernon,  Linn  Co.,  Iowa. 


Foil  Sale.— Three  migmated  Italian  queens,  35c 
each.  Lot  for  $1.00.  Chas.  MgClave, 

New  London,  Ohio. 
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CITY  MARKETS. 

Nkw  YoHK.—Horie.iy.— Extracted,  demand  is  8till 
good  at  firm  prices,  but  arrivals  are  becoming-  larg- 
er, and  may  tend  to  weaken  market  somewhat.  We 
quote  best  orange  blossom  at  7@7i4c  per  lb.  Lower 
grades.  Southern,  6rj@70c  per  gal.  Beeswax.— LsLVge 
buyers  are  out  of  the  market,  and  although  the  ar- 
ticle is  still  scarce,  supply  is  sufficient  to  cover  the 
demand;  a  decline  may  be  expected  soon.  We 
quote  2(5(0-4'7  for  good  stock. 

F.  G.  Stkohmever  &  Co., 

June  33.   133  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati.— Honciy  —No  change  in  the  market. 
Demand  slow  for  table  use,  and  fair  from  manufac- 
turers. Several  lots  of  new  comb  honey  arrived ; 
but  quality  being  otf,  it  finds  slow  sale.  We  quote 
extracted,  5@6c  on  arrival.  Comb  honey,  I3@14  in 
the  .lobbing  way.— Beeswax,  there  is  a  good  demand 
at  3u@33c  for  good  to  choice  yt  llow  on  arrival. 

Chas.  F.  Muth  &  Son, 

June  "3.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

St.  Louis.— 7/o))fw.  —  Trade  is  not  urgent,  but 
fairly  active  at  fc34@6i4  for  lightest,  good  flavor, 
strained  and  extracted,  in  barrels.  Dark,  5;^.  Re- 
ceipts incr*  a«<ing.  Comb,  quiet,  13i/^  for  best  white 
clover.   Beeswax,  prime,  in  demand  at  33. 

D.  G.  TUTT  Grocrr  Co., 

June  33.    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kansas  City.— //one/y.— We  are  receiving  con- 
signments of  new  comb  honey,  very  nice,  in  1-lb. 
sections;  selling  at  18c.  Very  little  old  honey  of 
any  kind  on  the  market.  No  new  extracted  in  the 
market  yet.    Beeswax,  none  on  the  market. 

C1.EMONS,  Cloon  &  Co., 

June  36.   Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Cleveland.— Honey.— No  new  honey  in  our  mar- 
ket yet.  Old  about  all  cleaned  up,  so  the  market 
will  be  in  good  condition  when  the  new  comes. 

A.  C.  Kendel, 

June  23.    Cleveland,  O. 

Detroit.— Honey.— Very  little  is  left  in  the  com- 
mission houses,  and  none  that  is  attractive.  Comb 
is  selling  very  slowly  at  13@15.    Beeswax,  34@35. 

M.  H.  Hunt, 

June  33.  Detroit,  Mich. 

St.  Louis.— Honey.— There  is  no  change  in  our 
honey  market.  Beeswax,  firm.  Good,  fair  stock, 
23;  selected,  34.  W.  B.  Westcott  &  Co., 

June  23.    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Albany.— Honey —Market  nominal.   Nothing  do- 
ing.  No  stock  and  no  demand.    H.  R.  Wright, 
June  31.    Albany,  N.Y. 

Boston  —Honey.— No  change  in  price  of  honey. 
Sales  slow.  Blake  &  Ripley, 

June  33.  Boston,  Mass. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS, 


Bred  from  the  very  best  selected 
tested  imported  queens,  and  from 
the  purest  and  best  of  home-bred 
queens.  Selected  warranted  queens, 
$1.00;  five  for  $4.00;  selected  tested 
queens,  $135.  One  selected  virgin 
queen,  60c;  per  half  dozen,  $3.00. 
The  queens  in  small  cages  go  by 
mail  postage  paid.  Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Remit  by 
registered  letter  or  money  order, 
payable  at  Salem,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  SCATTKK<iOOI>,  Winona,  Ohio. 
This  will  nob  appear  again  tiiis  season.   Mention  this  paper. 


Garniolan  Queens. 

Importins  and  breeding  this  raee  exclusively  since  1884;  the 
demand  for  them  has  more  than  doubled  each  sejwon.  Send 
postal  forcii-cular,  or  $1  for  choice  untested  queen;  $5  perlialt- 
doz.;  $5  tor  B  -nton's  best  grade  imported  queen.  lltfdb 

S.  W.  MORRISON,  Oxford,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

t^In  responding,'  to  tlijs  a()vertif.ui!u  iii  ineptiou  GlK/VNI^us. 


A  POSITIVE  FACT 

QUEENS  BY  RETURN  MAIL 

I'^rotn  the  Old  and  lleliable  K  h  iekerboekf-r  Jiee- 
J^'nrtn  ( JEstahlishcd  ISSOj. 

13-14tfd  G.  H.  KNICKEKBOCKEK, 

BOX  41.        Pine  Plains,  DuUliess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I^ln  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Oleanings. 


Oh  I  Oh  !  Oil !  I  stubbed  my  toe,  hurrying  so, 
to  keep  up  with  orders  for  queens  which  are  pour- 
ing in.  But  nevermind,  Doolitlle  is  all  right,  he 
can  go,  so  send  on  your  orders,  as  per  page  345  of 

April  1st  GLEANtNGS. 

O.  M.  DOOIilTTEiE:,  Borodino,  N.  Y. 

It^In  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Olbamimqs. 


500,000  CELERY-  PLANTS. 

Ijarge^t  and  Finest,  Best  Booted,  Best 
Pacl£ed,  Best  Varieties. 

350  Selected  Plants,  prepaid,  -  -  -  $1  00 
1000       "  "  "  -      -      -      -      3  00 

il^" Special  rates  on  lanjr  lols.  Write. 
Explicit  directions  for  planting,  cultivating,  and 
storing  for  winter  use,  sent  free  with  plants. 

A.  T.  COOK,  (SEEDSMAN)  CLINTON  HOLLOW,  N.  Y. 
jyin  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  (JTLeanings. 


BARGAIN. 

1  have  sixteen  colonies  of  bees  (mostly  Italians) 
that  i  am  forced  to  dispose  of.  They  are  all  in 
splendid  condition,  and  will  be  sold  in  any  quantity 
at  a  very  low  figure,   i  nquire  of 

J.  R.  BOLTON,  Poughkeepsie, 
339  Main  St.,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

t^ln  responding  to  this  ;ulvei  ti.->onient  mention  Gi.kanimis. 


THE  BEE-KEEPERS'  REVIEW. 

A  5-Ocent  monthly  that  gives  the  cream  of  apicul- 
tural  literature;  points  out  errors  and  fallacious 
ideas;  and  gives,  each  month,  the  views  of  leading 
bee-keepers  upon  some  special  topic.    Tliree  sam- 

pies  free.        w.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 

release  mention  GLKANiNiis.  i:it(dh 


500  ZTiLLZilZT  BIBSS  JLT 

50  CTS.  PER  I-B- 

Tested  queens,  $1  0;t.  LTiitested,  75  cts.  Misraated, 
30  cts.    Brood,  per  L  frnnic,  r>0  els 

G.  L.  JONES,  rirand  Ki.lgc.  La  Salle  Co.,  111. 


THIS  BBS  7  VEIiIiOW  ITAZiIAXT 

QUExsrrs  at  $1.50  xsach. 

1  also  wish  to  sell  my  newspaper  subscription 
agency  on  account  of  the  press  of  other  work.  Cat- 
alogue, and  any  other  information  free  on  receipt 
of  postal  request.  The  tiighest  bidder  takes  it. 
Good  refei-ence  given  and  e.vpected. 

C.  M.  GOODSPEED,  4-r,0tl     THORN  HILL,  N.  Y. 


ITALIAN  UUEENS  at  Auiiust  Friees  now. 
Untested,  75c;  tested,  $1.35;  select  tested,  $3.0J. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.   E.  W.  TUENEE.  Medina,  Ohio 

TESTED  Italian  queens,  litnited  number,  $1  35  each, 
Frank  Benton's  imp.  queens,  $4.00  each. 
'  S.  F.  B1]E;d,  N.  Dorchester,  N-  li, 
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No.  13. 


TERMS:  $1.00  Per  Annum,  IN  Advance  ;1  Tp  oTt  n  rl   -inn     7  J?  9^  ^ 

2Copiesfor81.%;  3for82.75;  5fora4.00;     -£v6^6^(/^6'0  A^t^t^    Uro  ±OiO. 

be,-  5  crVcidft!o^t^o-c«iy  be  [  vv.^^.^v.^  skmi-moxth.y  by 

Itt^^^.t^i'-^^lko^^^i I.  ROOT,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


Clubs  to  different  postofflces,  not  less 
than  90  cts.  each.  Sent  postpaid,  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada?.  To  all  other  cou;i- 
tiies  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  18 
cts.  per  year  extra.  To  all  countries 
NOT  of  the  U.  P.  U.,  42  cts.  per  year  extra. 


OUT-APIARIES,  NO.  X. 

VENTILATION  FOR   BEES  WHEN  HAULING. 


NE  day  I  was  hauling,  among  others,  a  very 
strong  colony  of  bees  from  home  to  the  Wil- 
son apiary.  The  day  was  very  hot,  and  I  did 
not  get  started  till  pretty  late,  and  was  de- 
layed by  some  business  in  the  village  as  I 
passed  through.  When  the  entrance  to  the  hive 
was  opened,  after  reaching  the  Wilson  apiary,  the 
bees  of  this  strong  colony  rushed  forth  in  a  body, 
not  taking  wing— they  couldn't  take  wing  —  but 
spreading  out  on  the  ground  until  they  covered  a 
distance  of  perhaps  three  feet  from  the  hive.  I 
should  think  about  a  fourth  of  the  colony  were  on 
the  ground— perhaps  not  so  many.  The  rest  of  the 
bees  didn't  crawl  out— dead  bees  don't.  Those  that 
did  come  out  soon  died.  The  whole  colony  was  a 
steaming,  wet  mass,  and  the  combs  were  soft  and 
broken  down.  Fifty  colonies  lost  in  wintering  were 
not  mourned  so  much  as  that  one  colony.  It  seem- 
ed a  case  of  deliberate  murder. 

Bees  don't  need  such  an  immense  amount  of  ven- 
tilation; but  what  they  do  need,  be  very  sure  you 
give  them,  or  they  will  smother  to  death.  I  have, 
In  a  few  cases,  hauled  bees  in  the  middle  of  a  hot 
day,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  in  which  case  I  gave 
them  the  usual  ventilation  at  the  entrance  and  a 
covering  of  wire  cloth  over  the  entire  top,  a  space 
of  three  or  four  inches  being  between  the  tops  of 
the  frames  and  the  wire  cloth.  That  was  probably 
more  ventilation  than  they  needed,  but  the  excess 
of  ventilation  did  no  hurt.  For  the  usual  hauling, 
spring  and  fall,  I  give  no  other  ventilation  than  the 
ordinary  entrance  covered  with  wire  cloth.  Until 
recently  the  entrances  to  my  hives  were  151/4  x 
making  a  space  of  nearly  6  square  inches;  but  ijow 
they  are  16}4  x      making  about  8  square  inches. 


The  6  square  inches  seemed  to  answer  very  well, 
but  8  are  probably  better.  Perhaps  smaller  hives 
would  need  more  ventilation.  In  any  case,  be  sure 
that  you  give  ventilation  enough.  Don't  start  out 
with  a  full  load  of  bees,  giving  only  6  inches  ven- 
tilation, till  you  have  tried  one  or  two,  and  Know 
that  6  inches  is  enough  for  ijou.  Possibly  13  square 
inches  may  be  none  too  large  space  for  ventilating 
your  hives.  At  any  rate,  too  much  ventilation  will 
do  no  harm,  and  the  only  reason  I  have  so  little  is 
the  simple  matter  of  convenience.  I  formerly  at- 
tached to  the  front  of  each  entrance  a  wire-cloth 
portico,  which  answered  tlie  purpose  excellently, 
but  I  now  have  a  simpler  and  easier  way.  T,ake  a 
stick  about  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  hive,  an  inch 
wide,  and  %  thick.  Take  a  piece  of  wire  cloth 
about  two  inches  wide,  and  as  long  as  your  stick, 
and  double  it  lengthwise.  Lay  the  wire  cloth  on 
the  stick,  and  fasten  it  on  with  three  or  four  dou- 
ble-pointed tacks,  running  them  across  the  grain 


WIRE-CLOTH  STOPPER  FOR  ENTRANCE,  SHOWING 
THE  SIDE  THAT  GOES    NEXT  THE  HIVE. 

SO  as  not  to  split  the  stick,  letting  the  doubled  edge 
project  over  the  edge  of  the  stick  %  or  H  inch, 
whatever  the  size  of  the  entrance.  A  single  thick- 
ness of  wire  cloth  would  answer  as  well  or  better 
than  double,  but  for  its  raveling  out  at  the  edge. 
A  l!4-inch  wire  nail  driven  into  each  end  of  the 
stick  holds  it  fast  on  the  hive.  The  nail  is  driven 
in  only  a  little  more  than  half  its  length,  so  it  can 
be  easily  drawn  out  with  a  claw  hammer.  After 
the  nail  is  drawn  in  a  sufficient  depth,  it  is  bent 
over  so  there  is  no  danger  of  the  stick  slipping  bac^ 
on  the  nail. 
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1  need  not  say  that  such  a  stopper  is  not  suitable 
for  all  hives.  For  hives  with  loose  bottom-boards, 
there  niig-ht  be  special  bottom-boards  made,  to  be 
used  only  in  carrying,  in  which  should  be  a  liberal 
allowance  of  wire  cloth.  C.  C.  Miller. 

Marengo,  111. 

Friend  M.,  a  good  many  of  us  have  had 
experience  with  bees  so  nearly  smothered 
that  they  crawled  out  of  the  hive  and  off 
throiifj-h  the  dirt,  in  every  direction.  Now, 
if  they  are  allowed  to  go  off  through  the 
dirt  it  is  a  dead  loss,  for  they  are  dead  bees. 
But  there  is  a  way  of  saving  them.  I  have 
given  it  with  full  pai'ticulars  in  our  little 
book,  "Mr.  Merrybaiiks  and  his  Neighbor." 
I  have  saved  bees  s  >  nearly  suffocated  they 
were  wet  and  daubed  with  honey,  a  great 
many  times,  in  the  same  way.  Our  boys 
once  put  up  some  nuclei  during  very  hot 
weather.  Tlie  combs  were  heavy  with  hon- 
ey, and  the  bees  were  gorged.  Bees  from 
the  apiary  soon  began  hanging  around  the 
wire  cloth,  and  making  a  bother;  and  to 
keep  them  away,  somebody  set  them  inside 
of  a  chaff  hive  and  laid  a  cover  on,  thinking 
that  the  ventihiting  holes  in  the  cover  would 
give  them  air  enough.  Not  so.  When  I 
found  them  they  were  almost  too  hot  to 
touch,  and  dripping  with  honey,  having  that 
black  sticky  appearance.  I  took  a  nucleus 
under  each  arm  and  rushed  to  the  apiary, 
and  found  two  (^ueenless  colonies  in  chaff 
hives.  I  raised  the  cover  and  set  a  nucleus 
inside  of  each  one.  As  soon  as  I  pried  oft" 
the  wire  cloth,  the  bees  boiled  out  all  over 
the  sides  of  the  hives,  too  wet  to  take  wing  ; 
but  before  they  could  get  outside  of  the 
chaff  hive  the  cover  was  put  on.  Of  course, 
the  brood-combs  to  the  chaff  hives  were  un- 
covered. Now  the  sticky  bees  could  not  get 
to  the  open  air  without  crawling  through 
a  good  populous  colony,  and  I  expected  that 
this  good  populous  colony  would  lick  them 
clean  and  reconcile  them  to  staying  indoors 
before  they  had  a  chance  to  find  an  entrance. 
It  turned  out  exactly  as  I  expected.  Every 
bee,  including  the  queen,  had  his  face  wash- 
ed and  hair  combed,  and  looked  quite  re- 
spectable by  next  morning  ;  but  they  had  a 
black,  shiny  look  that  they  never  got  entire- 
ly rid  of.  None  crawled  out  of  the  entrance 
to  go  off  and  die,  that  I  could  discover,  at 
all.  After  you  have  got  a  good  quantity  of 
bees,  of  course  it  will  take  a  good  strong 
healthy  colony  to  slick  them  all  up.  During 
hot  weather  we  place  a  sheet  of  wire  cloth 
over  both  top  and  bottom,  and  have  the  bot- 
tom so  arranged  that  it  can  not  be  set  on  the 
floor  so  as  to  cut  off"  ventilation.  With  plen- 
ty of  air,  the  hottest  weather  does  no  harm. 


WHAT  CAUSES  SWARMING? 

FRIEND    DOOLITTLE    TAKES    SOME  EXCEPTIONS  TO 
DR.  MILLER'S  INTERPRETATION    OE  FillEND 
HASTY. 

TT  was  with  no  little  interest  that  I  read  the  arti- 
^  cle  by  Dr.  Miller,  found  on  pages  441  and  445  of 
]ll  Gleanings,  in  which  he  tries  to  interpret  what 
friend  Hasty  says  about  what  causes  swarm- 
ing-, in  a  most  singular  way,  which  interpreta- 
tion is  fallen  in  with  by  the  editor,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent at  least.  Apropos  of  this  I  flad  an  article  in 


the  June  Guide,  written  by  the  editor,  in  which  he 
says,  "  If  from  any  cause  the  food  secreted  by  the 
nurse-bees  is  more  than  is  required  to  feed  the 
larviP  and  queen,  it  is  stored  in  abundance  in  cer- 
tain cells  which  become  queen-cells,  and  hatch 
queens.  The  capping  of  the  queen-cells,  or  closing 
the  doors  to  these  storehouses  for  the  food  secret- 
ed by  the  nurse-bees,  causes  a  commotion  in  the 
hive  which  results  in  swarming."  Dr.  Miller  con- 
fesses that  he  "  had  never  thought  of  just  that  rea- 
son" before,  and  lor  this  reason  he  is  excusable  for 
being  "  taken  in  "  so  easily.  Let  us  see  what  there 
is  against  accepting  such  a  theory  as  that  inter- 
pretation of  Bro.  Hasty's  words  by  the  doctor,  and 
that  brought  out  by  friend  Hill,  in  the  Giikh  .  In 
the  first  place,  "  these  storehouses  "  (queen-cups) 
are  built  weeks  before  any  food  is  placed  in  them, 
and  long  before  the  hive  is  tilled  with  brood,  and 
also  when  the  unsealed  brood  largely  predominates 
over  that  which  is  sealed,  this  showing  that  prep- 
aration for  swarming  is  commenced  long  Ijefore 
the  nurse-bees  think  of  having  more  chyme  in  their 
stomachs  than  they  have  use  for;  showing,  also, 
that  preparations  are  being  made  to  "  multiply  and 
replenish  the  earth  "  nearly  as  soon  as  the  assur- 
ance of  something  for  the  sustenance  of  a  new 
colony  is  warranted  by  the  blooming  of  the  first 
flowers.  Now  let  us  watch  these  embryo  queen- 
cells  and  see  what  becomes  of  them.  When  the 
colony  gets  a  little  stronger,  and  are  j'et  spreading 
their  brood  far  more  I'apidly  than  at  any  other  time 
in  the  season,  so  there  is  no  cramping  of  the  unseal- 
ed brood  as  yet,  for  the  same  has  not  yet  reached 
the  outside  of  the  brood-nest,  we  find  the  queen 
placing  eggs  in  these  "storehouses,"  yet  so  far 
there  has  not  been  a  particle  of  food  stored  in  them, 
nor  will  there  be  till  these  eggs  are  about  to  hatch 
into  larvie.  At  this  time  the  bees  begin  to  feed 
these  larvfe,  destined  to  become  queens,  the  same 
as  they  do  those  in  the  worker-cells,  gradually  in- 
creasing this  food,  till  at  the  end  of  48  hours  they 
do  assume  the  appearance  of  being  storehouses; 
yet  in  this,  no  one,  it  seems  to  me,  can  see  any 
thing  but  a  plan  to  perfect  the  queen  larv^a  a'ccord- 
iug  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  bees,  if  they  will 
look  at  it  in  a  reasonable  light. 

\gain,-according  to  the  old  adage  that  "corn  will 
tassel  out  at  about  such  an  age,  even  if  the  stalks 
are  not  six  inches  high,"  we  see  weak  colonies  of 
bees  making  preparations,  and  swarming  with 
these  "  storehouses  "  well  filled  with  royal  jelly, 
when  the  hive  is  scarcely  three-fourths  full  of 
brood,  half  of  which  is  in  the  unsealed  state.  I 
have  so  repeatedly  had  these  weaker  colonies  of 
spring  swarm,  that  I  long  ago  gave  up  the  idea 
which  I  used  to  entertain,  that  a  part  of  my  colo- 
nies were  so  weak  that  they  would  not  swarm. 

Once  more:  We  have  had  a  very  peculiar  season 
here  in  Central  New  York  this  year,  in  which  some- 
thing has  happened  which  I  never  knew  to  happen 
before  to  so  great  an  extent  as  it  has  done  this 
year.  Prior  to  May  20th  we  had  the  most  splendid 
spring  for  bees  which  I  ever  saw,  and  brood  rear- 
ing went  on  at  a  lively  pace,  till,  at  the  date  above 
referred  to,  all  of  the  strong(»r  colonies  had  their 
hives  from  two-thirds  to  three  fourths  full  of  brood. 
With  the  20th  of  May  came  a  rainstorm  which  kept 
the  bees  in  their  hives  for  nearly  a  week,  at  the 
end  of  which  it  became  so  cold  that  ice  formed  in 
places  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  cold  kept  on 
to    greater  or  less  e.xtent,  together  with  raiq,  raiq, 
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nearly  all  of  the  while  (oaly  now  and  then  a  pleas- 
ant day  appearing),  till  June  iri.  At  this  time  there 
was  little  in  the  hives  save  eggs,  some  nearly  mature 
brood,  and  a  hive  pretty  well  tilled  with  young  bees 
which  had  hatched  from  brood  which  was  in  the  cells 
on  May  for  brood-reariug  was  partially  kept  up 
for  about  a  week  after  it  began  to  rain.  With  June 
13th  came  warm  weather  with  sunshine;  and  as  the 
rainy  weather  had  brought  on  the  white  clover  to 
an  unusual  extent,  all  colonies  were  as  "  busy  as 
bees  "  In  gathering  the  nectar  which  now  began  to 
be  secreted  by  the  clover,  while  the  brood  in  the 
egg  and  larval  form  exceeds  at  this  writing  (June 
18)  any  thing  I  ever  saw  before.  Now,  if  our  friends 
Miller,  Hill,  and  Root  were  correct,  that  the  accu- 
mulation of  larval  food  was  what  caused  swarming, 
the  bees  should  not  think  of  swarming  now  (but 
should  have  done  so  about  May  28,  when  there  were 
few  or  no  larvte  to  feed);  for  now  there  are  appar- 
ently two  larvae  to  "one  food,"  yet  some  of  the 
strongest  colonies  have  eggs  in  the  queen-cells,  pre- 
paratory to  the  issuing  of  swarms  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

While  the  outlook  before  us  is  not  good  for  hon- 
ey, inasmuch  as  the  brood  which  should  have  been 
in  the  hive,  but  was  not,  between  May  20th  and 
June  10th  would  have  been  the  bees  to  gather  our 
honey  from  basswood,  still  this  poor  outlook  for 
honey  has  given  a  chance  to  prove  the  fallacy  of 
this  theory,  that  a  surplus  of  chyme  is  the  prime 
cause  of  bees  swarming.  How  much  easier  for 
Dr.  Miller  to  accept  friend  Hasty's  words  on  page 
460  ("  how  can  young  people  be  prevented  from  try- 
ing to  set  up  a  new  domicile?  ")  as  applicable  to  the 
cause  of  swarming,  rather  than  try  to  make  out 
that  there  is  some  other  cause  for  it  than  that  im- 
planted in  the  bees^  by  the  Creator  of  all  things! 
Only  as  man  interferes  with  the  normal  condition 
of  the  colony  to  so  great  an  extent  that  their  plans 
are  all  frustrated,  can  swarming  be  kept  under  our 
control ;  and,  as  I  said  on  page  460,  I  believe  that 
such  frustration  is  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
apiarist  who  is  working  for  comb  honey.  Friend 
Cook  thinks  that  I  am  too  positive  (Gleanings  for 
June  1st,  page  446)  in  answering  query  125.  I  would 
ask  friend  Cook  if  we  who  believe  in  the  Master's 
teachings  have  not  a  right  to  trust  him  to  a  posi- 
tive extent,  when  he  has  said,  "  Shall  not  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  "  If  T  can  not  be  positive 
here,  I  have  no  assurance  that  there  is  any  thing 
positive  in  this  world.  G.  M.  DooLiITTle. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  June  18, 1889. 

Now,  old  friend,  my  observations  do  not 
quite  agree  with  yours,  as  given  in  the 
above.  I  have  seen  black  bees  a  great  many 
times  start  queen-cells  about  swarming 
time.  After  the  queen-cell  was  well  along, 
an  egg  would  be  found  in  it,  and  then  the 
milky  food.  Perhaps  I  may  say  I  have  nev- 
er seen  very  much  natural  swarming  with 
the  Italians ;  but  I  have  a  great  many  times 
found  the  first  indication  of  a  queen-cell 
(that  is,  the  first  that  my  eye  caught  hold  of) 
was  an  accumulation  of  milky  food  around 
a  small  larva  ;  and  when  Adair,  years  ago, 
suggested  that  the  bees,  at  least  sometimes, 
put  this  milky  food  around  a  certain  small 
larva,  just  because  they  had  no  other  place 
to  store  it.  I  began  from  that  time  forward 
watching  for  instances  to  corroborate  his 
theory,  and  I  have  found  a  great  many  of 
tbem.  I  think  I  could  take  you  out  into  our 
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apiary  now,  and  find  just  such  cells  ;  and  in 
24  or  48  hours  more  a  queen-cell  would  be 
built  around  it.  Another  thing,  our  weak 
colonies  here  in  Medina  do  not  swarm.  Our 
corn  does  tassel  out  when  it  is  about  so  old, 
as  you  say ;  but  we  have  never  had  the 
swarming  mania  with  us  to  such  an  extent 
that  colonies  that  only  half  filled  their  hives 
sent  out  swarms.  We  have  often  read  of  it, 
I  know,  but  it  does  not  occur  here  in  our  lo- 
cality. In  regard  to  the  peculiar  state  of  af- 
fairs during  the  past  few  weeks,  it  is  just  as 
I  should  have  expected.  The  bees  could  not 
get  out  of  the  hive  and  gather  honey  and 
pollen,  therefore  they  did  not  have  enough 
milky  food  to  feed  the  larvae,  to  say  nothing 
of  piiing  up  some  of  it  to  start  queen-cells. 
Most  truly  does  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
do  right ;  but  one  of  the  most  righteous  acts 
of  his,  as  it  seems  to  me,  was  leaving  this 
universe  for  man  to  improve,  and  supple- 
ment nature.  Instead  of  letting  the  calves 
have  all  the  milk,  we  by  artificial  means 
take  the  milk  from  the  cows  ourselves ;  and 
in  a  like  manner  we  take  the  other  good 
things  he  has  placed  within  our  reach.  Be- 
sides, we  improve  the  cows,  and  improve 
the  strawberries,  and  make  Nature  do  a 
thousand  other  wonderful  things  she  would 
never  have  thought  of  doing  without  our 
help.  The  above  are  simply  A.  I.  Root's 
views.  He  may  be  wrong  and  you  may  be 
right;  but,  more  likely  still,  the  truth  may 
be  somewhere  between  us. 


MOVING  BEES  SHORT  DISTANCES. 

HOW  A  CALIFORNIA  APIARIST  MOVED  75  COLrONIES 
^  OF  A  MILE  SUCCESSFCTLLY. 

AST  January  I  bought  75  stands  of  bees,  and 
rented  a  location  where  they  were  for  three 
years,  with  the  privilege  of  moving  my  other 
apiary  on  the  same  ground;  but  I  preferred 
to  locate  my  bees  further  up  the  canon,  a 
quai'ter  of  a  mile  to  the  north.  The  first  week  in 
January  I  moved  my  apiary  of  90  colonies  to  said 
canon,  a  distance  of  8  miles.  Now,  my  75  stands 
stood  where  they  were  when  I  bought  them;  and  to 
move  them  two  feet  a  day  for  a  distance  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  through  a  winding  narrow  road  up 
the  canon  was  more  than  I  cared  to  do;  so  I  went  to 
woi-k  and  fixed  everything  ready  a  day  or  so  before- 
hand; then  about  sundown  I  shut  them  up  in  their 
hives  and  commenced  to  move  my  bees.  I  moved 
them  all  that  night  to  where  I  wanted  them.  After 
I  got  through  moving  the  bees  I  set  to  work  to 
make  the  old  location  look  as  strange  as  possible  by 
clearing  every  thing  away  that  was  movable. 
About  8  o'clock  next  morning  bees  were  flying 
thick  about  the  old  location.  I  kept  watching  them, 
and  soon  found  they  were  taking  possession  ol  an 
empty  hive  about  50  yards  away.  I  secured  the 
empty  hive  and  carried  it  into  the  honey-house; 
but  not  before  I  had  been  severely  stung  by  the 
bees;  then  they  tried  to  get  into  the  honey-house; 
but  they  had  no  show  but  to  go  back  to  their  hives  in 
the  new  location,  which  they  did,  but  not  before 
showing  meanness,  for  they  got  on  the  war-path. 
They  kept  my  wife  in  the  house  with  doors  closed, 
and  I  was  kept  in  the  honey-house  watching  them 
and  thechickeus,  but  it  didn't  last  long,  for  the  chick- 
ens gave  tl^ero  tUe  right  of  wa^,  aa4 1^14  then^sely^i 
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in  the  brush;  then  when  the  bees  found  that  there 
was  no  place  for  them  but  to  go  back  to  their  hives, 
and  nobody  or  nothing  to  pick  on,  they  went  back; 
and  before  noon  the  moved  bees  were  working-, 
bringing  in  pollen  and  honej' as  well  as  they  were 
the  day  before,  and  I  haven't  been  able  to  see  anj' 
dilference  in  them  since,  and  I  don't  think  there 
was  a  pint  of  bees  lost  in  all.  Had  1  left  a  box,  or 
something  for  tliem  to  cluster  in,  I  know  the  result 
would  have  been  different. 

May  1,  1888,  1  moved  !J  stands  of  bees  about  20 
rods.  I  moved  them  in  the  night  time.  The  next 
morning  a  great  many  of  them  came  back,  loaded 
with  honey  and  pollen.  They  began  to  get  cross, 
and  1  gave  them  a  large  box  to  cluster  in,  and  that 
made  them  peaceable;  before  night  the  box  was  well 
filled  with  bees.  Fully  half  of  the  nine  stands  had 
returned.  That  night  1  carried  them  back,  but  they 
would  not  stay;  and  after  carrying  them  home 
three  or  four  times  I  got  tired.  The  moved  stands 
were  so  Aveakened  by  the  loss  of  bees  that  they 
didn't  recover  to  be  of  any  use  to  gather  honey  for 
three  weeks.  Now,  bad  I  not  given  them  that  box, 
all  would  have  been  well  in  a  few  hours. 

Bees  always  know  the  way  back  to  the  place  they 
start  out  from  in  the  morning,  just  as  well  as  they 
know  the  way  back  to  a  certain  tree  or  plants  in 
bloom  and  yielding  honey.  But  they  are  not  going 
to  leave  their  old  location  and  stick  to  the  new,  if 
you  give  them  any  show,  some  colonies  excepted. 

San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  Feb.  2, 1889.    E,  Powell. 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  experiment 
you  mention,  for  it  certainly  was  an  experi- 
ment, and  one  on  quite  a  large  scale.  I  was 
well  aware  that  the  bees  could  be  made  to 
find  their  hives  where  they  had  been  moved 
for  only  a  few  rods  ;  but  I  did  not  suppose  it 
possible  that  the  bees  of  a  whole  apiary 
could  be  made  to  go  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
The"  point  you  mention,  where  you  state 
that  they  know  where  their  home  is,  as  well 
as  they  know  where  a  tree  is  that  yields 
honey,  is  very  ingenious,  and  I  am  not  sure 
but  you  are  right  about  it.  Suppose,  how- 
ever, your  neighbor  had  hives  of  bees  near- 
er to  you  than  the  new  location  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  distant.  In  such  a  case  the  bees 
would  i)robably  go  •  into  your  neighbors' 
hives,  or  into  any  neighboring  hives,  may 
be  into  trees,  or  cavities  in  the  rocks.  If  such 
happen  to  be  near,  so  the  plan  is  somewhat 
risky.  In  my  experiments  of  years  ago,  in 
giving  bees  a  llight  in  a  greenhouse,  I  ex- 
perimented (|uite  a  little  in  moving  the 
hive  to  different  parts  of  the  room.  The 
bees  were  working  on  a  tray  of  meal.  I 
moved  the  hive  away  and  then  watched  to 
see  their  surprise  w^ien  they  did  not  hnd  it. 
After  flying  about,  wearied  and  perplexed,  a 
while,  they  would  go  back  again  to  the  meal, 
and  sometimes  gatlier  and  pad  a  little  more. 
Then  they  would  start  again,  and  go 
like  a  shot  to  where  the  hive  had  always 
stood  ;  but  when  baflled  and  discouraged 
again,  they  would  go  to  the  meal.  Finally 
one  bee,  in  circling  about,  came  near  enough 
to  the  old  familiar  home  to  get  sight  of  it. 
He  instantly  dropped  at  the  entrance,  and 
with  his  wings  raised  a  loud  call.  In  a  lit- 
tle time  his  comrades  joined  him,  and  then 
what  a  rejoicing  there  was !  After  that, 
none  of  them  had  any  trouble,  or  trouble  of 
only  short  duration,  The  point  you  make 


is,  that,  instead  of  giving  them  a  box  or 
some  combs  to  cluster  on,  we  should  give 
them  nothing  of  the  kind  at  all.  AVell,  in 
such  cases  I  have  known  them  to  cluster  on 
a  bush,  and  hang  until  they  died. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  SWARMING  IM- 
PULSE. 

t'KlENU  HASTY  GIVES    US  SOME  FUHTHER,  SUGGES- 
TIONS IN  REGARD  TO  THE  ABOVE. 


fS  to  the  matter  on  page  445,  friend  Boot,  I 
tliink  you  have  chastised  brother  Miller 
enough  for  this  time,  and  1  won't  get  after 
him  any  more.  In  fact,  it  is  hardly  in  order 
for  the  schoolmaster  to  whip  the  offender 
awhile  himself,  and  then  say  to  the  other  boy, 
Billy,  now  you  come  and  pound  him  for  a  spell." 
Friend  Miller  has  the  idea  correctly,  except  that 
he  has  limited  it  a  little.  I  wish  it  to  include  the 
queen  as  well  as  the  workers.  Wait  a  moment  be- 
fore crying  "Nonsense!  "  at  that.  The  queen  is  in- 
deed lighter,  smaller,  and  laying  less  rapidly  at  the 
time  of  swarming  than  before.  She  does  not  like 
to  extrude  eggs  and  throw  them  away;  and  the 
check  of  egg-production,  although  it  causes  the 
ovaries  to  decrease  in  size,  causes  at  the  same 
time  the  blood  to  assume  a  peculiarly  enriched 
character.  She,  as  well  as  the  workers,  is  "loaded 
up,"  as  you  express  it,  but,  carrying  the  load  in  a 
different  place  from  usual,  she  feels  engorged  and 
restless.  Also,  I  wish  it  to  include  not  merely  the 
larval  food  in  process  of  secretion  by  the  workers, 
but  also  the  elements  in  the  fluids  of  the  bee  that 
supply  material  for  larval  food. 

The  experiment  of  returning  a  swarm  after  tak- 
ing out  the  sealed  brood,  and  returning  unsealed  in 
the  place  of  it,  is  interesting,  but  conclusive  in  one 
direction  only.  If  the  swarm  comes  out  again  it 
can  still  be  said,  "This  expedient  would  have  pre- 
vented the  swarming  impulse  from  getting  started, 
but  is  not  sufficient  to  eradicate  it  after  it  is  fully 
inflamed.  You  are  able  to  prevent  your  daughter 
from  wishing  to  run  away  with  a  young  scamp,  if 
you  attend  to  the  matter  in  time;  but  after  she  has 
fully  resolved  to  do  so,  you  may  be  unable."  Let 
us  keep  a  general  lookout  in  all  directions,  to  see  if 
we  can  ever  detect  the  swarming  impulse  getting 
started  among  bees  who  are  fully  emploj'ed,  or  a 
little  overworked,  at  brood-rearing.  Experiments 
in  the  other  direction  may  be  worth  trying.  Many 
report  apiaries  that  give  only  three  or  five  or  ten 
per  cent  of  swarms.  Let  two  or  three  of  the  steadi- 
est colonies  in  such  be  selected,  and  take  away  the 
frames  of  eggs  before  larval  food  is  put  in  them  to 
any  extent.  Give  them  sealed  brood,  or  newly 
emerged  bees  enough  to  fully  compensate  the  loss 
the  y  sustain,  and  see  what  the  result  will  be.  If 
other  things  are  favorable  to  swarming,  I  feel  pret- 
ty sure  they  will  swarm  very  soon.  ITnfortunate- 
ly,  it  is  here  possible  to  claim  that  dissatisfaction 
and  annoyance  caused  the  swarming,  and  not  the 
"  loaded-up  "  condition  of  the  bees. 

Perhaps  the  theory  also  explains  why  bees  so  gen- 
erally swarm  when  the  first  batch  of  (jueen-cells  is 
capped.  Royal  jelly  is  supposed  to  be  nearly 
identical  with  the  white  food  put  in  the  worker 
cells  just  about  the  time  the  eggs  hatch.  When 
there  are  few  eggs  hatching,  the  workers  avoid  en- 
gorgement by  crowding  great  tjjagseg  of  this  food 
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into  the  queen-cells.  When  this  resource  is  cut  off 
by  the  sealing-  of  the  cells,  the  crisis  occurs,  and  out 
comes  the  swarm.  There  is  usually  a  younjrer 
batch  of  cells  in  the  hive:  but  1  think  that,  in  the 
building  of  queen  cells,  bees  divide  up  into  clans, 
each  cell  or  group  of  cells  being  in  charge  of  a 
separate  clan,  which  "  holds  the  fort  "  steadily,  and 
dot's  not  let  others  enter.  E.  E.  Hasty. 

Richards,  Lucas  Co.,  O.,  June  7,  1889. 

Friend  II.,  your  coiicludintr  words  jnst 
now  remind  me  of  a  theory  put  forth  by  our 
old  friend  D.  L.  Adair,  perhaps  20  or  25 
years  ago,  in  the  A.  B.  J.  It  was  this  : 
That  when  the  interior  of  the  hive  got  into 
the  condition  you  have  described,  so  that 
the  nurse-bees"  were  full  of  milky  food  for 
young  larvie,  without  any  place  to  put  it, 
then,  as  they  could  not  do  any  better,  they 
agree  to  stow  it  away  somewhere  until  need- 
ed. One  starts  it  by  placing  his  around  a 
worker  larva,  giving  this  worker  a  great 
deal  more  than  he  needs  ;  then  some  other 
bee  takes  the  hint  and  deposits  his  super- 
fluous larval  food  in  the  same  place.  To 
make  it  stay  in  the  cell,  an  enlargement  is 
made,  and  this  forms  a  rudimentary  queen- 
cell,  aud  the  superabundance  of  food  causes 
this  worker  larva  to  become  a  queen.  Adair 
suggested  that  the  fruit-buds  on  trees  were 
formed  in  a  similar  way ;  aud  it  is  well 
known  that  any  thing  that  checks  the 
growth  of  the  tree  tends  to  the  development 
of  fruit-bearing  buds.  I  do  not  know  but 
Dr.  Miller  will  call  both  of  us  visionary 
fanatics  when  he  comes  to  read  the  above. 
A  good  many  of  us  laughed  at  friend  Adair, 
years  ago,  when  he  started  the  idea :  but  I 
confess  that  it  looks  much  more  reasonable 
now,  after  having  lived  and  learned  all  these 
years,  than  it  did  then. 

RAMBLE  NO.  18. 


HE  DISCOURSES    ON    THE    POSSIBItiTTIES  OF  MAK- 
ING A  FIVE-CENT  PACKAGE  FOR  HONEY. 

fHE  Rambler  is  always  delighted  to  visit  an  in- 
genious bee-keeper.  There  are  so  many 
new  things,  or  new  ways  of  performing  old 
things,  that  all  the  faculties  are  kept  on  the 
alert  to  learn  the  new  things.  Oh.  no !  tbere 
is  nothing  dull  about  a  live  Yankee. 

In  our  Ramble  to  the  apiary  of  Mr.  John  Hen- 
derson we  found  a  Yankee  and  many  new  ideas. 
This  ramble  would  be  of  undue  length,  to  mention 
all  to  be  seen;  but  at  this  time,  when  our  friends 
are  thinking  of  marketing  their  honey,  it  will  be 
well,  perhaps,  to  confine  ourselves  to  what  Mr.  H. 
has  done  in'the  line  of  five-cent  honey-packages. 

Long  before  there  was  any  thing  written  about 
penny  packages  for  honey,  Mr.  H.  was  experiment- 
ing. His  idea  was  to  get  a  packag'e  for  candied 
honey  that  could  be  eaten  from  the  hand  cleanly 
like  an  apple,  and  to  be  sold  for  five  cents.  Honey 
on  a  stick  might  do  for  Canadians:  but  according 
to  Mr.  H.,  no  true  Yankee  would  ever  be  seen  going 
around  with  such  a  daubing  arrangement  so  long^ 
as  wood- and  metal  could  be  tortured  into  a  mechan- 
ical shape  to  prevent  it.  So  our  friend  set  himself 
to  work  to  make  the  package  that  would  sell  in 
every  candy-store,  and  surfeit  every  boy  and  girl  in 
the  land  with  honey. 
His  thoughts  first  turned  to  a  wooden  box  as  the 


FIG 


cheapest  material.  The  dcliverj-  of  honey  from  the 
box  was  to  be  automatic.  To  accomplish  this,  in- 
stead of  turning- out  the  whole  interior  of  the  box, 
a  center  was  left,  to 
which  the  cover  was  se- 
cured bj'  a  screw.  The 
cover  was  also  provided 
with  an  orifice  near  the 
edge,  and  a  scraper, 
which  pi-ojected  to  the 

HENDERSON'S  HON- ^^ttOm  Of  the  bOX.  Now 

EY-TiN.  fill  the  box  up  with  can- 

died honey.  Screw  on  the  cover;  give  it  a  turn  in 
the  right  direction,  and  the  honey  comes  boiling  up 
through  the  orifice,  to  be  eaten  off  by  the  purchaser 
—see  Fig.  1. 

Our  friend  was  not  able  to  make  costly  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  these  boxes  on  a  large 
scale,  and  he  next  turned  his  attention  to  a  unique 
device  which  he  called  his  "  canteen  honey-pack- 
age." This  package  was  suggested  by  the  soldiers' 
song,  "  And  we  drank  from  the  same  canteen." 
Our  friend's  honey-canteen  was  about  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  blacking-box,  having  a  bright  ribbon  at- 
tached by  which  to  carry 
it,  and  with  an  orifice  in 
one  edge  for  the  exit  of 
honey.  In  Fig.  2  the  dot- 
ted line  shows  a  strip  of 
thin  flexible  tin,  fitted  in- 
side the  canteen,  and  at- 
tached at  one  end  to  the 
canteen,  and  at  the  other 
end  to  a  wire  which  pro- 
jected in  the  form  of  a 
crank.  Turn  the  crank, 
the  strip  of  tin  is  wound 
up,  and  the  honey  is  forc- 
ed out  of  the  orifice,  to 
be  eaten. 

The  next  package, 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  Mr.  H. 
spent  much  time  upon, 
and  thought  he  had 
found  just  the  thing;  and 
the  Rambler  thinks  this  package,  in  mechanical 
operation,  can  not  be  much  improved  for  this  spe- 
cial purpose. 

 -  Mr.  H.;observed  some  artistic  mem- 

^^II^^^^  bers  of  his  family  at  work  upon  an 

 oil  painting.   The  bright  colors  were 

placed  upon  the  palette  by  being 
squeezed  from  what  appears  to  be  a 
tin  tube.  Mr.  H.  scratched  his  head 
aud  scratched  out  this  idea:  If  he 
could  get  those  tubes  of  the  right 
size  they  would  fill  the  bill  for  his 
five-cent  package.  After  much  cor- 
respondence he  found  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  these  tubes  were  made 
in  France,  from  drawn  tin.  The  tin, 
by  proper  machinery,  was  drawn 
down  very  thin.  A  firm  in  New 
York  was  found  that  could  make 
these  tubes  and  a  few  were  ordered ; 
but  instead  of  having  the  little  lead 
screw  cap,  seen  on  the  paint-tubes, 

FIG.3.  HENDER-,,      ,  ^    .  ,  o  ,, 

SON'S  noNEV- ^^^'^  ^^^^  open  full 
TUBE.       size,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  with 
a  heavy  supporting  rim  around  the  edge.   The  low- 
er end  was  folded  like  the  ordinary  tube.  It  was 


FIG.  2.  HENDERSON'S 
HONEY-CANTEEN. 
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then  filled  with  candied  honey,  a  bright  label  put  on, 
and  a  piece  of  tinfoil  put  over  the  top,  and  it  was 
ready  for  market.  To  partake  of  the  sweetness 
■within,  take  off  the  cap,  squeeze  the  bottom  slight- 
ly, and  the  honey  is  forced  out  in  small  or  large 
mouthfuls,  according  as  you  squeeze.  The  Kam- 
bler  was  so  pleased  with  them  that  he  has  one  now 
for  a  keepsake,  and  as  a  curiosity  to  look  at,  for 
that  is  all  we  can  do  with  it  at  present;  for,  being 
made  of  seemingly  pure  tin,  the  tubes  alone  would 
Cost  nearly  five  cents  each  in  large  quantities.  Mr. 
fl.  being  disappointed  in  the  cost  of  the  tin  tube, 
then  experimentfd  with  a  paper  tube;  but  it  looked 
so  poor  by  the  side  of  tin  that  our  friend  gave  up 
until  he  can  find  some  better  substitute,  or  manu- 
facturers who  can  give  better  terms  on  manufac- 
ture. Mr.  H.  reckons  that  a  two  -  ounce  package 
should  not  cost  over  VA  cents,  or,  better,  one  cent. 


FIG.   4.     THK    HARMER    AND     KAMBLEK  FIVE-CENT 


PACKAGE,  1>1LED  UP. 

For  the  present  it  seems  there  is  nothing  left  in 
the  five-cent  line  but  tlie  neat  comb-honey  package 
of  Bro.  Harmer,  and  the  liambler's  round  section. 
The  round  section  is  easily  made,  but  the  Harmer  is 
easier  to  pack  and  handle.  We  hope  success  for 
it  the  coming  season;  but  the  Rambler  has  not  the 
patience  to  make  them. 

We  have  thus  presented  to  your  readers  our  dis- 
coveries and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  five- 
cent  package.  That  some  one  may  further  develop 
the  idea  is  the  wish  of  Mr.  H.  and  the  Rambler. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  studying  on  this 
matter  of  a  cheap  package  for  honey  in 
small  quantities.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  none  of  the  things  >ou  mention  can 
possibly  be  afforded  for  a  5-ceiit  package. 
The  two  first  might  possibly  be  made  large 
enough  to  be  worth  10  cts.,  or  perhaps  even 
25.  No.  8,  it  seems  to  me,  might  do  very 
well  for  a  dime.  There  has  been  on  on r  ta- 
ble for  perhaps  two  years  a  little  tin  box 
with  a  wooden  cover.  It  is  called  "  Howe's 
sample  mailing-case,''  patented  Sept.i),  1879, 
and  is  intended  for  sending  sugar  and  other 
similar  articles  by  mail.  It  is  simply  a 
shallow  tin  box,  not  unlike  a  blacking-box, 
but  much  smaller,  and  deeper.  At  the  cen- 
ter of  the  bottom  of  the  box  a  liole  is  made. 
Through  this  is  soldered  a  common  screw, 
of  such  a  length  as  to  reach  exactly  as  high 
as  the  sides  of  the  box.  Now,  a  wooden 
cover  is  held  in  its  place  by  being  turned  oq 
to  this  central  screw.  It  may  be  screwed 
up  so  tight  that  the  edges  of  the  tin  cut  into 
the  wood  as  it  goes  around,  so  as  to  make  it 
tight  enough  not  only  for  candied  honey, 
but  I  should  think  it  would  be  perfectly 
safe  for  liquid  honey.  The  box  is  manufac- 
tured by  Dailey  Brothers,  Detroit,  Mich.  I 
do  not  know  the  price,  but  they  could,  with- 
out doubt,  be  furnished  for  a  cent  apiece,  in 
quantities,  and  large  enough  to  hold  not  on- 


ly 2  ounces,  but  perhaps  even  4,  of  honey. 
The  box  is  remarkably  strong.  The  wood- 
en cover  projects  a  little  so  as  to  protect  the 
edges  of  the  tin,  in  such  a  way  that  even  the 
worst  treatment  it  may  receive  in  the  mail- 
bags  could  scarcely  do  it  any  injury.  I  have 
long  thought  that  it  was  perhaps  the  cheap- 
est and  most  substantial  package  that  we 
could  get  hold  of.  We  will  at  once  make 
investigations,  and  see  how  low  thev  can  be 
furnished. 


QUEEN -CELLS  ABOVE  PERPOKATED 
HOWEY-BOAEDS. 

ALSO  SOMETHING  IN  REGARD  TO  FRIEND  DOOLIT- 
TLE'S  NEW  BOOK. 

NY  one  would  suppose,  Mr.  Editor,  by  your 
foot-notes  at  the  end  of  J.  D.  Fooshe's  arti- 
cle, page  490,  that  you  must  have  read  my 
new  book  on  queen-rearing  rather  careless- 
ly, for  in  it  1  tell  that  queen  cells  will  be 
completed  when  placed  over  a  populous  colony  at 
any  time  of  year  when  the  bees  of  any  colony  are 
sufficient  to  enter  such  upper  story,  as  to  their 
numbers,  where  there  is  a  queen-excluder  between 
the  upper  and  lower  stories.  You  seem  to  think 
that  the  swarming  fever  has  something  to  do  with 
the  matter;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  I  have  prov- 
en for  years,  and  especially  so  during  the  past 
three  or  four  weeks  of  scarcity  of  honej-,  during 
which  bees  have  been  on  the  verge  of  starvation, 
yet  in  no  case  where  I  have  put  prepared  cells 
above  a  queen-excluding  honey-board  have  the 
bees  failed  to  carry  out  and  complete  the  cells,  per- 
fecting them  to  the  fullest  extent,  so  that  queens 
reared  in  such  cells  have  come  up  to  the  highest 
type  of  perfection,  even  though  the  colony  below 
were  living  only  from  "  hand  to  mouth."  The  bees  in 
the  upper  stories  seem  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
condition,  or  at  least  feel  that  they  are,  as  when 
they  are  about  to  supersede  their  queen  on  account 
of  old  age,  in  which  case  all  are  aware  that  bees  will 
rear  good  queens,  no  matter  what  time  of  year  it 
is,  or  whether  honey  is  coming  in  or  not.  In  all  of 
my  six  years'  experience  with  the  plan  given  in  my 
book  I  have  never  failed  to  have  queen-cells  com- 
pleted when  placed  in  an  upper  story  over  a  queen- 
excluding  honey-board  (which  plan  is  similar  to 
that  given  by  Mr.  Fooshe),  except  late  in  the  fall, 
when  bees  had  gone  into  that  quietude  which  they 
go  into  after  the  honey  season  is  past.  If  we  wish 
cells  t//r/},  we  must  feed  the  bees  so  as  'to  arouse 
them  to  activity,  when  they  will  complete  queen- 
cells,  so  that  as  good  queens  will  hatch  from  them 
as  any  which  can  be  produced  during  the  summer 
months,  or  in  the  height  of  the  swarming  season.  I 
am  not  giiessi)ni  at  any  of  this,  but  speak  it  after  a 
practical  experience  along  this  line  for  the  past  six 
years. 

The  plan  as  used  b^'  Mr.  Fooshe,  of  getting  the 
queen-cells  under  way  before  putting  them  in  the 
upper  story,  is  practically  the  Alley  plan,  as  given 
in  his  book,  which  ycu  in  your  head-lines  call  "  an 
improvement  on  Doolittle's  plan."  That  just  as 
good  queens  can  be  reared  in  this  way  as  by  the 
plan  of  making  cells  of  wax,  which  I  outlined,  I 
have  no  doubt;  but  the  objections  to  it  are,  1.  That 
one  or  more  colonies  must  be  kept  queenless  to 
start  these  cells,  which  the  colony  having  an  upper 
story  on  are  to  bring  to  completion.   A  queenlesa 
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colony,  without  brood,  as  he  describes,  is  of  no 
value  in  the  apiary,  as  a  honey-producer;  while  in 
the  way  T  work,  no  colony  is  kept  queenless  a  mo- 
ment on  account  of  queen-rearinjr,  but  all  are  at 
work  in  sections  or  for  extracted  honey,  just  the 
same  as  if  I  were  not  rearing  any  queens  at  all.  2. 
Mr.  Fooshe  has  to  cut  his  nice  worker  combs  up 
into  strip?,  on  which  the  bees  build  the  cells. 
Where  one  makes  a  business  of  rearing-  queens  this 
is  quite  an  item;  for  alter  we  have  our  combs  ail 
perfect  in  our  hives  it  is  a  pity  to  spoil  them  by 
cutting:  out  long-  strips  for  queen-rearing.  By  mak- 
ing the  wax  cups,  no  combs  need  ever  be  cut, 
where  the  vision  of  the  operator  is  good  enough  to 
see  to  the  bottom  of  the  cells  to  take  the  larva  out 
in  transferring.  The  third  objection  is  the  most 
serious  to  me  of  the  whole;  and  that  is,  that  by  his 
plan  the  cells  must  be  handled  very  carefully  or 
else  they  are  easily  mashed;  and  in  any  event  a 
piece  of  the  strip  of  comb  must  accompany  each 
cell  when  it  is  detached  or  separated  from  the  bar 
of  wood  to  which  it  was  fastened,  which  hinders  it 
(the  cell)  from  being  used  successfully  in  the 
queen-cell  protectors. 

Again,  unless  he  kills  a  part  of  the  eggs  or  larva? 
with  a  match,  as  does  Alley,  he  will  have  many  cells 
built  together,  so  that  a  part  must  be  destroyed  in 
separating  them.  By  using  the  wax  cups,  the  cells, 
when  completed,  can  be  picked  otf  the  stick  where 
they  were  built,  about  as  you  would  pick  peas  from 
a  pod,  while  the  base  of  them  is  sufficiently  stout  so 
that  the  queen-cells  can  be  pressed  into  the  combs 
of  queenless  colonies  so  they  will  be  a  fixture  wher- 
ever you  wish  them,  thus  saving  the  cutting  of 
combs  in  placing  the  cells  in  the  hives  as  we  used 
to  do,  and  as  is  pictured  out  in  many  of  our  books. 

in  nearly  all  of  the  comments  on  my  book,  I  see 
many  suppose  that  the  book  was  written  for  queen- 
breeders,  who  follow  the  rearing  of  queens  as  a 
business;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  The  book  was 
written  for  the  sole  purpose  of  benefiting  all  in 
the  bee-business,  from  the  man  who  counts  his 
colonies  by  the  thousand  down  to  the  amateur  who 
has  but  two  or  three.  All  parties  want  queens  for 
any  case  of  emergency  which  may  come  up,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  superseding  those  which  are  past 
their  usefulness,  or  are  not  of  the  "blood  "  which 
they  wish,  or  to  give  to  the  parent  colony  after  the 
old  queen  has  gone  out  with  the  swarm,  go  that  sec- 
ond swarming  may  be  prevented.  How  handy  it  is, 
then,  to  rear  such  queens  In  an  upper  story,  get 
them  fertilized  in  the  same  by  slipping  in  a  perfor- 
ated zinc  partition  so  as  to  inclose  a  comb  or  two  on 
each  end  of  the  hive,  from  which  the  queen  may  is- 
sue to  meet  the  drones,  and,  after  returning,  be 
kept  laying  here  till  she  is  wanted  for  use,  thereby 
aiding  the  queen  below  with  brood  all  the  time  she 
is  being  held  before  she  is  wanted  for  use!  The 
possibililies  which  are  before  us  along  the  line 
which  this  perforated  metal  may  bring  us,  have  on- 
1}'  begun  to  dawn  upon  us.  Queens  can  be  reared 
and  fertilized  by  the  thousands  in  any  apiary,  and 
yet  no  colony  be  kept  queenless  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, nor  any  nuclei  made,  but  all  work  in  the 
apiary  be  going  on  just  the  same  as  if  no  queens 
were  being  reared.  The  advent  of  the  perforated 
metal  is  likely  to  mark  an  epoch  in  our  history, fullj' 
equal  to  that  of  the  honey-extractor,  movable- 
comb  hive,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Friend  D.,  1  shall  have  to  own  up,  and 


beg  pardon.  It  is  true,  I  have  not,  or  had 
not  until  this  morning,  June  2(5,  looked  at 
your  book  more  than  lo  turn  over  the  pages 
a  little  and  look  at  the  pictures.  The  rea- 
son is,  that  I  am  already  overworked  on 
reading  things  that  I  must  read  ;  but  1  now 
find  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  had 
1  neglected  some  other  things,  and  given 
your  book  the  careful  attention  it  desi-rves. 
When  Ernest  made  his  review  notice,  he 
read  the  first  six  chapters  ;  but  1  now  see 
that  he  did  not  get  to  the  most  important 
mattei"-  in  the  book  at  all.  1  want  to  say  to 
our  leaders,  that  friend  Doolittle's  book  is 
as  inteiesling,  at  least  to  me,  as  any  thing  I 
have  ever  read  in  regard  to  bees,  haidly  ex- 
cepting father  Langstroth's  book  ^\hen  I 
first  got  hold  of  it.  One  reason  is,  that  it  is 
right  along  on  a  line  where  1  worked  for 
months,  several  3  ears  ago.  1  experimented 
by  placing  wire  cloth  between  the  upper  and 
lower  stories.  Perforated  zinc  was  not  then 
known— at  least  1  had  not  at  my  command 
any  thing  to  permit  the  worker-bees  to  go 
above  and  hold  back  the  drones  and  queen  ; 
therefore  my  experiments  amounted  to  but 
little  more  than  having  queens  raised  in 
nuclei  above,  in  strong  colonies.  These  nu- 
clei were  either  shut  oil  entirely  by  wire 
cloth,  or  else  these  drones  and  queen  had 
free  access  to  the  upper  story.  Hy  having 
upper  entrances,  I  succeeded  in  getting 
queen-cells  built  and  queens  fertilized  to 
some  extent ;  but  it  did  not  pay,  and  I  was 
continually  annoyed  by  being  obliged  to 
disturb  the  nucleus  every  time  I  wished  to 
get  into  the  lower  story  of  the  parent  colo- 
ny. This  latter  point,  if  I  understand,  is 
still  an  objection  to  Doolittle's  method.  1 
do  not  know  whether  friend  Fooshe  had 
read  friend  Doolittle"s  book  when  he  wrote 
or  not ;  but  it  is  true,  that  the  whole  plan  is 
given  in  very  full  details  in  chapter  7  of 
Doolittle's  book.  In  chapter  13  we  are  told 
how  to  get  queens  fertilized  in  the  same  hive 
where  there  is  a  laying  queen.  These  two 
chapters  are  certainly  worth  the  price  of  the 
book  to  any  bee-keeper.  In  fact,  it  seems 
to  me  that  every  man,  woman,  or  child  at 
all  interested  in  bees,  ought  to  read  friend 
Doolittle's  book.  The  accounts  of  his  dis- 
coveries read  like  a  book  of  fiction.  In  fact, 
it  sounds  to  me  in  some  parts  like  the 
Arabian  Nights ;  and  yet  it  is  absolutely 
true,  every  word  of  it.  You  can  verify  it 
yourself  with  your  own  bees.  I  know  it,  be- 
cause I  have  experimented  all  along  in  the 
same  line.  Those  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
this  intricate,  complicated,  and  wonderful 
matter  of  securing  queens  from  an  egg  that 
w^ould,  in  the  usual  course  of  events,  have 
produced  a  worker-bee,  will  become  famil- 
iar with  the  matter  by  reading  friend  Doo- 
little's story.  The  w^hole  of  it  seems  to 
have  been  written  in  friend  Doolittle's  hap- 
piest vein.  I  should  judge  that  he  had  giv- 
en the  book  great  care  and  pains  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  w^ay  he  usually  does  every 
thing.  One  reason  why  I  did  not  give  the 
book  more  attention,  1  supposed  it  was  a 
good  deal  a  summing-up  of  what  had  been 
already  given  in  the  journals.  But  a  great 
part  of  the  book  contains  information  that 
has  never  been  in  print  before,  that  I  know 
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of.  Of  course,  it  will  be  more  interesting 
to  those  who  raise  queens  largely  than  to 
ttiose  whose  business  is  mostly  honey-rais- 
ing, and  who,  for  the  most  part,  let  the 
queers  raise  themselves.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  we  can  all  of  us  smile  a  little 
when  we  read  the  book,  to  think  how  often 
its  author  talks  about  "  nature  "  and  na- 
ture's methods.  Why,  the  plan  he  gives  is 
the  most  unnatural,  and  there  is  more  tin- 
kering with  nature,  than  in  any  thing  that 
has  ever  before  been  written,  and  yet  his 
methods  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
natural  instincts  of  the  bees. 


UNFINISHED  SECTIONS. 

SOME  GOOD  SUGGESTIONS  FROM  JOSHUA  BUT.T.. 

JN  response  to  youv  repeated  invitation  for  re- 
ports concerning-  tlie  use  of  unfinished  sec- 
tions, I  wish  to  say  that,  lor  several  years  past, 
I  have  used  all  I  could  get  of  them.  Not  two 
or  three  only,  just  to  entice  the  bees  into  the 
supers,  but  when  1  have  plenty  of  them  I  fill  some 
supers  full  of  them;  and  the  bees  will  fill  with  hon- 
ey and  cap  them  several  days  sooner  than  where 
full  sheets  of  fo«ndation  are  used  in  the  sections, 
other  things  being  equal,  even  though  they  may 
commence  just  as  readily  upon  the  foundation  as 
in  the  other.  Where  foundation  is  used  it  requires 
a  large  cluster  of  bees  in  the  super  all  the  time,  to 
cari-y  on  comb-building  successfully  and  rapidly, 
when,  if  the  combs  are  already  built,  the  most  of 
those  bees  can  go  to  the  field  to  gather  nectar  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  evaporate  it  at  night,  as  friend 
Doolittle  has  so  clearly  shown,  and  so  far  as  quality 
or  appearances  are  concerned,  I  should  feel  quite 
safe  in  offering  to  give  to  any  man,  be  he  novice  or 
expert,  all  of  such  sections  that  he  could  detect, 
judging  the  honey  alone,  Avhen  they  were  mixed  up 
with  others  which  had  only  foundation  in  them 
when  put  into  supers.  Some  of  the  wood  might  be 
a  little  moi'e  soiled,  or  stained  with  propolis,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  by  which  an  expert  might 
possibly  detect  them;  but  not  from  the  appearance 
of  the  honey  or  comb.  I  never  put  a  section  con- 
taining old  honey,  partially  capped,  into  a  super  to 
be  finished  up,  Avithout  first  removing  all  cappings; 
and  T  never  put  in  one  containing  any  dark  honey 
in  time  of  white-honey  harvest.  And  even  empty 
combs  that  were  built  in  the  fall,  when  the  weat^ier 
was  cool,  are  often  thicker  and  heavier,  and  some- 
times much  darker-colored  than  combs  built  in 
June  or  July.  Any  such  dark  or  heavy  combs 
should  not  be  used  for  the  storage  ol'  white  honey, 
for  reasons  which  ai-e  too  obvious  to  need  explana- 
tion. 

FliAT-BOTTOMED  FOUNDATION. 

Experiments  last  summer  with  different  kinds  of 
foundation,  considered  in  connection  Avith  my  ex- 
perience in  eating  comb  honey  during  the  past 
year,  has  inclined  me  more  than  ever  in  favor  of 
the  use  of  flat-bottomed  foundation  in  sections,  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  it  is  made  thinner  than 
other  kinds;  and  then  the  bees,  in  shaping  the  sep- 
tum, work  it  down  yet  more  until  the  septurci  is  not 
much  thicker  than  the  side  walls  of  the  cells;  and 
when  eating  honey  stored  upon  such  foundation 
there  is  not  such  an  accumiilation  of  wax  in  the 
mouth  as  is  usually  the  case  when  natural-base 
foundation  is  used.   And  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be 


said  to  dispel  the  objections  to  this  accumulation 
of  wax  in  the  mouth  when  eating  comb  honey,  the 
fact  still  remains  that  most  people  like  honey  best 
when  the  wax  is  least  conspicuous— at  least  I  do. 

OPEN-SIDED  SECTIONS. 

Before  closing  T  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  favor 
of  open-sided  sections.  I  tried  a  few  hundred  of 
them  last  year,  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
result  that  T  have  bought  2000  of  them  for  this 
year's  use;  and  if  my  present  impressions  prove  to 
be  well  grounded,  T  think  that  T  shall  eventually 
use  them  exclusively.  I  find  that,  if  the  openings 
in  the  side  of  the  sections  are  made  of  an  inch 
deep,  these  open  sided  sections  can  then  be  used  in 
the  common  wide  frames  with  ordinary  separators 
without  perforations.  There  must  be  a  bee-space 
of  about  inch  between  the  comb  in  the  section 
and  the  separator;  and  if  there  are  no  perforations 
in  the  separator  where  the  sections  meet,  it  just 
gives  an  even  passageway  from  one  end  of  the 
frame  to  the  other,  and  the  bees  will  have  no  in- 
clination to  build  comb  over  the  edge  of  the  sections 
to  unite  it  with  the  comb  in  adjoining  sections.  1 
prefer  tin  separators,  because  wooden  ones  are  lia- 
ble to  warp  or  bulge,  and  close  some  of  the  open- 
ings and  deform  the  comb  in  some  of  the  sections. 
To  prevent  the  propolizing  of  the  section  to  the 
end-pieces  of  the  wide  frames,  T  make  the  latter 
with  a  little  block  tacked  into  each  corner  of  the 
frame,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hold  the  section  ^ 
inch  from  the  end-piece,  thus  forming  a  bee-passage 
between  the  section  and  end  of  wide  frame.  This 
obviates  all  ditficulty  in  that  direction.  T  aim  to 
have  the  sections  fit  so  closely  that  the  bees  can 
not  get  any  propolis  between  them,  nor  between 
the  sections  and  the  top  or  bottom  bars  of  frames; 
and,  furthermore,  when  sections  are  tightly  pressed 
together  it  keeps  them  all  true  and  square;  and 
when  they  are  filled  with  honey  they  brace  one  an- 
other up,  bridge  like,  which  helps  to  keep  them 
from  sagging  away  from  the  top-bar. 

I  have  also  devised  a  sort  of  clamp  super,  in 
which  to  use  open-sided  sections  without  wide 
frames;  and  from  the  little  experience  I  had  with 
it  last  year,  T  feel  quite  sanguine  that  it  is  going  to 
prove  to  be  a  vei-y  satisfactory  arrangement. 

Seymour,  Wis.,  Mar.  28, 1889.       Joshua  Bull. 

We  are  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for 
your  very  valuable  reports  on  all  three  of 
the  above  items.  Even  though  our  experi- 
ence may  not  be  like  yours,  we  are  glad  to 
have  such  facts  furnished  us  from  actual 
experience.  In  regard  to  flat- bottom  foun- 
dation, although  we  advertise  and  sell  both 
kinds,  we  sell  ten  pounds  of  the  regular- 
base  foundation  to  one  of  the  flat  bottom. 
There  is  this  to  be  noticed,  however,  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  slight  increase  in  the 
amount  sold,  of  the  flat  bottom.  Whether 
this  is  due  to  the  excellent  season,  or  wheth- 
er the  llat-bottom  foundation  is  growing 
somewhat  in  favor,  we  can  not  say.  In  re- 
gard to  the  open- side  section,  it  seems  to  be 
going  somewhat  out  of  public  favor.  We 
constructed  special  machinery  for  making, 
and  we  expected  a  heavy  run,  but  were  very 
much  surprised  to  find  that  there  is  very 
little  demand  for  them.  This  may  be  due 
to  general  conservatism,  or  to  tlie  fact  that 
a  few  have  been  tried,  and  were  found  want- 
ing. The  few  sold  have  been  for  the  most 
part  to  foreign  countries. 
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MANUM  IN   THE  APIARY  WITH  HIS 
MEN. 


PRACTICi\L  SUGGESTIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  WORKING 
FOR  COMB  HONEY. 


ULY  10 —'  Good-morning,  Scott.   Here  T  am 
again." 

"  Yes,  f^ir.  I  see;  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you.   I  have  been  looking  lor  you  these  two 


or  three  days." 

SMOKING  BEES  WHEN  THEY  DON'T  NEED  IT. 

"  Well,  T  have  been  very  busy  of  late  in  my  home 
apiary  of  60  colonies.  I  also  have  now  over  IGO  nu- 
clei to  look  after,  and  it  is  no  small  job  to  look  aft- 
er them  and  keep  them  busy— or,  in  other  words, 
keep  them  supplied  with  queens  or  queen-ceils,  as 
the  case  may  be.  T  have  to  be  very  careful,  and 
not  allow  a  young  queen  to  get  to  laying  too  much 
before  shipping  her,  or  she  is  not  safe  to  ship  in 
that  condition.  I  am  having  so  many  orders  for 
queens  just  now  that  it  takes  some  time  to  cage 
and  mail  them;  and,  besides,  I  have  to  look  after 
those  two  new  hands  pretty  close.  I  sometimes 
think  I  will  never  hire  a  boy  who  has  never  handled 
bees  befo  e.  It  makes  it  too  hard  for  me  during 
the  honey  season;  but  I  shall  try  to  worry  through 
it  this  year.  We  will  now  go  over  the  yard,  to  see 
how  well  the  sections  are  being  filled.  Here  is  a 
clamp  with  every  section  capped  over.  You  must 
watch  the  sections  now.  Although  you  have  tiered 
up  all  around,  they  will  finish  up  the  top  ones  very 
quick  when  there  are  only  two  tiers.  Where  you 
have  three  or  four  tiers  they  are  liable  to  finish  two 
or  three  tiers  at  the  same  time,  hence  they  will  be 
longer  about  it.  We  will  remove  this  upper  tier  and 
raise  the  lower  one,  and  place  empty  ones  under  it. 

GETTING  THE  BEES  OUT  OF  BOXES,  ETC. 

Now  set  the  two  finished  clamps  down  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  hive,  resting  one  end  on  the 
alighting-board;  set  them  up  edgewjse— there— so. 
That  is  another  advantage  these  small  clamps  have 
over  large  ones,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  their  tip- 
ping over.  No,  no!  don't  smoke  them,  as  that  will 
cause  the  bees  to  bite  holes  in  the  cappings,  and 
spoil  the  looks  of  the  honey.  Just  let  them  sit 
there  until  the  bees  work  out  of  them  of  their  own 
accord.  There  is  no  danger  of  robbing  while  the 
bees  are  getting  honey  as  fast  as  they  are  now.  I 
left  out  nearly  a  ton  in  this  way  once  overnight; 
having  taken  it  off  after  supper,  the  bees  did  not 
all  get  out  before  dark,  so  I  left  it  to  carry  in,  in  the 
morning." 

"  1  should  hardly  have  thought  you  would  dare  to 
leave  it  out  over  night,  for  fear  of  robbers,"  says 
Scott. 

"Oh!  bees  don't  rob  during  a  flow  of  honey,  es- 
pecially at  night ;  and  as  for  the  boys~to  whom 
I  suppose  you  refer  as  the  '  robbers '—I  have  no 
fears.  I  have  kept  bees  for  19  years  in  our  village, 
and  I  have  never,  to  my  knowledge,  lost  a  single 
pound  of  honey  by  night  robbers.  The  boys  under- 
stand that  it  is  not  necessary  to  steal  honey  in  this 
section  of  Vermont.  I  have  instructed  all  of  my 
men,  as  I  did  you  early  in  the  season,  to  offer  every 
person  who  visits  the  yards  all  the  honey  he  wants 
to  eat;  and  if  he  objects  to  eating  honey  clear,  of- 
fer him  a  section  to  take  home.  In  this  way  people 
will  not  only  refrain  from  disturbing  the  bees,  but 
they  will  usually  speak  well  of  the  honey-bee, 
whether  they  do  of  the  bee-keeper  or  not." 

"  How  is  your  scale  hive  doing?" 


"  Well,  18  lbs.  is  the  best  day  yet— that  was  yes' 
terday.  I  hardly  think  I  shall  get  33H  lbs.  this  yean 
in  one  day." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  You  have  a  good 
working  colony  in  that  hive;  and  if  we  get  just  the 
right  kind  of  weather  when  basswood  gets  at  its 
height  they  will  come  pretty  near  it.  It  wants  a 
hot  sultry  day,  when  the  atmosphere  is  full  of 
moisture.  Should  we  get  such  a  day  just  at  the 
right  time,  I  think  you  will  beat  the  old  record.  It 
is  not  every  year  that  we  have  just  the  right 
kind  of  weather  at  just  the  proper  time  to  secure 
such  a  record.  But  I  am  in  hopes  one  of  these  days 
—or  years-  to  be  able  to  report  50  lbs.  from  one  col- 
ony in  one  day." 

ONE  REASON  WHY  SOME   COLONIES  DO  NOT  WORK 
IN  BOXES. 

"Scott,  what  is  the  matter  with  -26?  I  have  just 
been  through  that  row,  and  I  notice  they  are  not 
doing  much  in  the  boxes." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  the  matter  is.  I 
had  noticed  they  were  not  doing  well,  yet  they 
seem  to  be  working  lively." 

"  Have  you  looked  them  over  lately,  to  discover 
the  trouble?" 

"  No,  sir;  but  I  intended  to  to-day." 

"  Well,  I  will  look  in  and  see  if  I  can  tell  the  cause. 
Ah!  I  see;  they  are  storing  their  honey  in  the 
brood-combs.  They  have  but  little  brood,  and  that 
is  not  very  compact  in  the  comb.  I  think  we  have 
an  old  queen  here.  There!  you  see,  in  this  comb 
there  are  but  few  eggs,  and  they  are  scattered 
here  and  there  all  over  the  comb.  That  indicates  a 
played-out  queen,  and  here  are  queen-cells.  Where 
is  the  record?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  must  have  lost  it.  Here  is  l<ist 
year's  record." 

"All  right;  that  reads,  'Swarmed,  and  queen 
returned.'  She  was  then  two  years  old,  hence 
she  must  be  three  years  old  now,  and  therefore  she 
is  exhausted.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  winter  a 
two-year-old  queen.  They  are  too  liable  to  fail 
either  in  early  spring  or  during  the  honey-flow. 
With  the  amount  of  work  T  require  of  them,  two 
seasons'  work  is  all  I  can  expect  of  any  queen,  to 
make  it  profitable.  We  will  hunt  her  up.  There 
she  is!  catch  her  and  pinch  off  her  head.  You  see 
she  is  very  clumsy  and  small,  compared  with  a  good 
young  queen.  You  may  now  uncap  all  the  honey 
they  have  in  these  brood-combs,  and  just  at  night 
introduce  a  young  laying  queen;  and  my  opinion 
is,  that  you  will  soon  see  this  honey  change  places, 
and  in  its  place  you  will  in  due  time  find  brood. 
Now,  as  you  take  off  honey  you  may  carry  it  into 
the  first  room  of  the  honey-house;  and,  at  your 
leisure,  scrape  off  any  brace-combs  or  propolis 
there  may  be  on  the  bottom  or  tops  of  the  clamps, 
and  then  store  it  in  the  plastered  room  to  ripen.  I 
think  the  next  time  I  come  you  will  have  a  load 
for  me,  so  I  shall  probably  come  with  two  horses 
and  take  home  a  ton  or  more.  You  will  then  see 
how  I  manage  to  haul  my  honey  without  getting 
my  horses  stung." 

July  25.— "  Hello,  Edward!  Your  bees,  I  see,  are 
busy  this  morning.  I  came  by  the  Hardscrabble 
road  this  time;  and  as  I  got  directly  between  the 
apiary  and  the  Hardscrabble  ridge,  where  there  are 
so  many  basswoods,  I  surely  thought  at  first  there 
was  a  swarm  passing  overhead,  as  they  made  such 
a  roaring.  I  stopped  my  horse  and  listened;  and  I 
assure  you  it  was  sweet  music  to  me.  I  could  also 
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see  them  plainly  as  they  made  a  curve  to  get 
around  the  Barnum  knoll  and  a  clump  of  trees;  it 
seemed  as  though  they  were  running  races,  and 
each  bee  Av^as  trying  to  get  there  first.  I  noticed 
that  the  homeward-bound  bees  tiew  much  lower 
than  outward-bound  ones,  owing,  I  suppose,  to 
their  being  heavily  loaded.  We  talk  about  a 'bee- 
line,'  but  these  did  not  go  straight,  as  they  made 
quite  a  curve  around  the  knoll  instead  of  going 
over  it.  I  have  come  to  assist  you  to  take  off  Avhat 
finished  clamps  there  may  be  in  this  yard.  Yestei'- 
day  I  was  with  Henry,  and  I  found  he  had  a  good 
many  all  finished  and  ready  to  come  off.  He  had 
been  so  busy  that  the  boxes  had  been  neglected; 
however,  the  honey  was  not  soiled  a  pai-ticle.  Here 
are  four  clamps,  well  capped,  on  this  hive,  and  the 
other  two  are  Avell  advanced;  and  if  the  weather 
holds  warm  a  few  days  longer  they  will  finish  them 
up.  I  think  we  will  not  put  any  more  on  this  hive, 
unless  you  have  a  clamp  of  nearly  finished  sec- 
tions." 

"  Yes,  sir;  I  have  two  or  three  such  clamps." 

"Very  well;  then  in  two  or  three  days,  if  it  holds 
warm,  you  may  put  on  one  of  them.  As  we  can 
not  expect  basswood  to  hold  out  more  than  five  or 
six  days  longer  at  best,  we  must  i-educe  the  storage 
room  in  oi'der  not  to  be  left  with  a  lot  of  unfinished 
sections.  Of  course,  we  shall  have  some;  but  let 
us  try  to  have  as  few  as  possible.  You  may  also 
now  fill  up  the  brood-chambers  with  comb  or  foun- 
dation; that  is,  wherever  you  find  a  colonj-  that  has 
only  ten  or  eleven  combs,  give  the  bees  the  full 
complement  of  twelve  combs.  You  know  that  all 
the  new  swarms  that  came  out  before  June  20  Avere 
hived  singly  and  on  only  ten  combs,  Avith  a  division- 
'  board  on  each  side  to  take  the  place  of  the  missing 
combs.  Now,  then,  just  draw  out  these  division- 
boards,  and  let  a  comb  slide  down  in  their  place. 
This  can  be  done  without  disturbing  the  other 
combs  or  the  bees.  These  two  combs  being  the 
two  outside  ones,  I  am  in  hopes  the  bees  Avill  fill 
them  with  honey  before  the  queen  finds  them.  A 
few  years  ago  T  did  not  do  this,  as  then  sugar  was 
cheaper  to  winter  on  than  honey;  but  now— oh, 
dear!  how  things  have  changed!  and  it  is  cheaper 
to  winter  on  honey  than  on  sugar.  I  want  these 
combs  put  in  now,  because  we  do  not  have  a  late 
flow  of  honey  here  as  they  do  in  many  places,  es- 
pecially west;  and  sometimes  I  think  it  is  all  the 
better  for  me  that  I  do  not;  because  if  I  did  I 
should  expect  my  bees  to  have  the  dreaded  bee- 
diarrhea,  which  I  think  is  caused  by  a  poor  quality 
of  honey  gathered  late  in  the  season,  as  well  as  an 
excess  of  pollen.  Now,  another  thing:  I  want  you 
to  hunt  up  all  the  two  and  three  year  old  queens  in 
the  yard.  You  will  readily  find  where  they  are,  by 
the  records.  Kill  them,  as  T  do  not  intend  to  win- 
ter a  queen  that  is  over  one  year  old.  Now  is  the 
time  to  do  this  work,  while  the  bees  are  getting 
honey.  They  are  not  so  cross  now  as  they  will  be 
at  the  close  of  the  honey-flow,  nor  will  they  rob  as 
they  would  then.  You  may  then  introduce  young 
queens  from  your  nuclei;  and  if  you  should  be 
short  of  queens  I  will  bring  you  some  from  home. 
This  is  the  time  to  commence  preparing  the  bees 
for  winter,  and  requeening  is  the  first  work  in  pre- 
paring for  winter— with  me.  You  are  not  obliged 
to  do  this  all  to  day  or  to-morrow,  but  do  it  as  you 
have  time,  Avithout  interfering  with  your  other 
work.  A.  E.  Manum. 

Bristol,  Vt. 


I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  see  you  caution 
the  boys  about  smoking  the  bees  when  there 
is  no  need  of  smoking  them.  A  great  many 
beginners  get  into  such  a  stereotyped  way 
of  puffing  smoke  into  the  colonies  that  they 
do  it  even  when  the  bees  are  on  their  very 
best  behavior.  It  reminds  me  of  some 
mothers  who  seem  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  babies  must  be  spanked  about  so  often 
on  general  principles.  Now,  when  I  see  a 
baby  spanked,  that  is  doing  its  very  best  to 
be  good,  it  always  puts  me  in  a  fighting 
mood,  and  I  feel  the  same  way  when  bees 
are  smoked  that  are  just  as  peaceable  and 
well  behaved  as  any  thing  can  possibly  be  .1 
have  seen  bees  go  for  the  cappings  right  off 
as  soon  as  they  were  smoked,  when  they 
would  not  meddle  with  them  at  all  if  the 
smoke  were  kept  away.— Your  hint  in  re- 
gard to  keeping  an  eye  on  the  age  of  the 
queen  illustrates  how  exceedingly  important 
it  is  tljat  the  bee-keeper  be  constantly  on 
the  watch,  and  that  he  know  what  is  going 
on,  even  inside  of  every  hive,  all  through 
the  honey-flow.— I  am  glad  the  boys  in  your 
neighborhood  do  not  steal.  Eriend  M.,  is  it 
not  because  you  are  a  Christian,  and  are  fol- 
lowing the  precepts  of  the  MasterV — I  have 
often  stopped  and  listened  to  the  "  sweet 
music  "  you  tell  us  about.  You  say,  in  con- 
clusion, that  you  do  not  intend  to  winter 
any  queen  that  is  over  one  year  old.  Now, 
if  i  understand  you  correctly,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  quite  agree  on  that.  A 
queen  that  had  given  us  a  tremendous  crop 
of  honey  during  one  season  should  certainly 
have  a  chance  to  do  the  same  thing  the  next 
season— that  is,  if  she  seemed  all  right,  and 
nearly  or  quite  up  to  her  former  vigor.  Per- 
haps, however,  you  mean  that  you  would  let 
them  go  through  the  second  season. 


HIVES. 


FRIEND  HEDDON  OFFERS  SOME  SUGGESTIONS. 


RIEND  KOOT:— I  desire  to  level  my  gun  and 
fire  aAvay  directly  at  i/ow;  ami  if  there  is  any 
thing  of  sufficient  value  in  this  article  to  pub- 
lish, do  so;  if  not,  read  it  over  and  we  will 
have  it  between  us.  I  have  been  much  in- 
terested in  your  Dovetailed  hive  with  my  break- 
joint  bee-space  honey-board,  etc.  I  eagerly  open 
each  number  of  Gt^eanings  to  see  what  you  say 
about  it.  I  have  smiled,  and  I  knoAv  many  others 
have  smiled,  when  reading  your  editorials  on  how 
popular  the  hiA'^e  is.  Now,  let  me  go  back  a  little. 
All  these  years,  when  you  haA^e  been  selling  the 
Simplicity  hive,  and  selling,  perhaps,  more  than  ten 
to  every  one  I  have  sold  of  the  Heddon-Langstroth 
hive  (as  I  have  named  my  modification  of  father 
Langstroth's  great  invention),  I  knew  very  well 
that  the  L.  hive,  as  T  used  it,  was  very  much  better 
than  your  Simplicity,  and  that  some  time  the  truth 
would  be  known,  and  it  would  become  very  popu- 
lar; but,  of  course,  I  can  not  reap  the  reward  of  my 
early  discovery.  You  haA'e  a  monopoly  on  adver- 
tising. Now,  I  am  finding  no  fault.  You  have  just 
what  you  have  earned,  the  same  as  others  do,  and 
the  same  as  the  rest  of  us  would  have,  had  we 
worked  it  up;  1  am  just  trying  to  tell  you  how  it  is. 
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Now,  your  Dovetailed  hive  is  to  me  simply  my  Hed- 
don-Langstroth  of  the  loose-bottom  variety  as  I 
have  been  making-  and  selling;  but  with  the  dove- 
tailed corners  added— not  a  new  invention,  but  a 
new  application,  transferred  from  a  soap  or  candle 
box.  to  a  bee  hive.  It  is  af/ood  thing.  Perhaps  you 
are  asking  how  I  knew  and  now  know  that  my  mcd- 
iflcation  of  the  L.  hive  was  so  much  better  than 
yours,  the  Simplicity.  I  will  tell  you.  So  very 
many  bee-keepers  like  Professor  Cook,  Hutchin- 
son. R.  L.  Taylor,  F.  P.  Styles,  and  so  on  up  to  forty 
of  them,  who  are  bright,  clear  men,  and  practical 
and  successful  honey-producers,  dropped  the  Sim- 
plicity and  adopted  my  modification,  that  my  ex- 
perience and  opinions  were  verified  by  these 
friends.  But.  now,  friend  Root,  is  not  there  some- 
thing else  better  still?  I  do  not  expect  you  to  see 
all  at  once  the  many  advantages  possessed  by  my 
new  patented  hive;  but  I  do  believe  the  time  will 
come  when  you  will  fully  realize  and  appreciate 
them  all.  In  this  article,  let  us  leave  out  of  the 
question  the  best  feature  of  all— the  divisible,  al- 
ternating bi'ood  chamher,  and  give  our  attention  to 
the  style  of  frame  in  combination  with  its  adjust- 
ment to  the  brood-case.  The  standard  eight-frame 
L.  hive  is  ten  inches  deep.  Now,  if  you  make  the 
same  brood-case  eight  inches  deep,  and  put  in  my 
close-fitting  reversible  frame,  with  end-bars  loosely 
fitting  the  case,  nine  inches  deep,  it  Avould  give  you 
the  same  capacity.  Here  is  certainly  an  advan- 
tage; for  shallowness  in  the  brood-chamber  is  an 
immense  advantage  in  every  respect.  It  is  easier 
to  handle;  it  is  better  adapted  to  surplus  storage; 
bees  will  breed  up  better  and  faster,  not  only  in  the 
spring,  but  at  all  other  times  of  the  year;  and, 
lastly,  they  will  winter  better  than  in  any  deep 
hive.  If  I  could  get  the  capacity  desired,  as  cheap- 
ly, and  still  keep  the  standard  length  and  width,  I 
would  not  have  my  combs  over  four  inches  deep. 
The  fact  is,  the  shallower  the  better.  But,  to  re- 
turn: 

Suppose  you  make  your  dovetailed  brood-case 
nine  inches  deep;  nail  a  tin  strip  on  the  bottom  of 
each  end-piece,  projecting  inward  an  eighth  of  an 
inch;  make  the  frames  close-fitting,  just  the  same 
as  I  make  them  in  the  new  hive;  and  these  shallow 
half-brood-chamber  cases,  put  the  screws  through 
the  sides,  and  clamp  them  up  together  snugly,  so 
that  the  whole  thing  can  be  instantly  inverted,  as 
well  as  each  frame  being  invertible  at  will,  and  now 
don't  you  see  that  you  have  a  very  much  better 
brood  chamber  than  you  possibly  could  have  with 
the  swinging  loose-fitting  frames?  But  these  latter 
frames  had  some  advantages;  advantages  which, 
in  the  minds  of  many  bee-keepers,  overcame  the 
superiority  of  the  close-fitting  frames,  but  now 
with  the  new  arrangement  of  adjusting  the  frames 
to  the  case,  by  which  the  glue  is  avoided  and  the 
frames  can  be  handled  much  safer  and  quicker, 
and  since  wire  and  comb  foundation  have  given  us 
such  straight  combs,  to  me  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  many  advantages  peculiar  to  this  style 
of  frame.  The  close-fitting  frame,  adjusted  as  in 
my  patented  hive,  is,  I  am  confident,  going  to  win 
the  preference  with  all  practical  honey-producers. 
Think  of  it;  and  after  you  have  done  so,  and  esperi- 
mentea,  feeling  sure  as  I  do  that  you  will  find  it  as 
I  have  said  above,  then  make  the  case  shallow,  us- 
ing two  of  them  for  the  complete  brood-chamber  of 
full  size,  and  one  of  them  when  that  valuable  sys- 
tem of  contraction  is  practiced,  and  you  will  ap- 


preciate my  new  hive  then  as  you  now  appreciate 
my  break-joint  bee-space  honey-board. 
Dowagiac,  Mich.,  June  10,  18S9.  Jamks  Hkudon. 

You  say.  friend  Heddon,  that I  desire 
to  level  my  gim  and  lire  away  directly  at 
you."  As  there  are  two  Roots  here  at  the 
Home  of  the  Honey-Bees,  it  is  a  little  ditti- 
cult  to  tell  at  which  your  gun  is  leveled. 
As,  however,  you  place  emphasis  upon  the 
personal  pronoun  you,  the  inference  is  that 
your  weapon  is  directed  at  A.  I.  Root ;  but 
It  so  happens  that  A.  1.  R.  is  not  the 

game.'"  He  has  neither  said  any  thing  in 
favor  of  nor  against  the  Dovetailed  hive. 
Neither  has  he  "gone  back  on" 'the  Simplicity. 
Perhaps  1  should  say  in  this  connection,  the 
1  means  Ernest  R.,  as  your  humble  servant 
has  written  the  editorials  and  other  matter 
referring  to  the  Dovetailed  in  particular. 
A.  I.  Root  rather  inclines  toward  the  Sim- 
plicity, although  he  is  not  opposed  to  the 
Dovetailed,  i  make  this  statement  so  that 
the  lack  of  consistency  ma>  not  be  ascribed 
to  him.  A\'hile  in  pattern  the  Dovetailed 
hive  is  similar,  as  you  say,  to  the  Heddon- 
Langstroth,  yet  in  quite  a  number  of  re- 
spects it  is  different.  The  bottom-board  is 
movable  and  has  a  raised  rim.  as  you  have 
already  intimated.  The  body  is  dovetailed, 
and  dispenses  with  the  cleats  at  the  top, 
and  uses,  instead,  hand-holes.  If  you  will 
turn  to  page  172  of  that  excellent  work,  Da- 
danfs  Revised  Lsjigstroth,  you  will  see  that 
our  Dovetailed  hive  is  more  of  a  copy  of  the 
Blantoii  hive  than  of  the  old-style  Heddon. 
After  we  had  settled  upon  the  construction 
of  the  Dovetailed  hive.  I  accidentally  ran 
across  the  engraving  of  the  Jilanton  hive  in 
the  Langstroth  Revised,  and  was  surprised 
to  note  that  we  had  both  hit  upon  the  same 
thing  essentially.  1  do  not  quite  see  why 
you  should  want  to  call  the  new  Dovetailed 
hive  a  Heddon-Laugstroth.  Lt  is  more  a 
Blanton- Langstroth.  Blantoii's  hive  has 
essentially  the  same  bottom-board  and  cov- 
er. The  two  bodies  are  exactly  the  same, 
without  the  dovetails  and  hand-holes. 

In  regard  to  closed-end  frames,  you  will 
see  by  my  article  in  last  issue,  under  the 
head  of  Recent  Developments,  that  I  ad- 
mire some  of  their  features.  It  is  possible 
that  1  may  one  day  become  a  convert  to 
them  ;  but  from  what  I  now  know  of  them, 
I  think  I  should  prefer  the  Hetherington 
reversible  metal-casting  frame ;  or  if  this 
should  not  prove  to  be  a  success,  the  ordina- 
ry hanging  frame.  I  have  tried  your  close- 
titting  upright  repeatedly.  A\'hile  your 
thumb-screw  makes  its  manipulation  more 
simple,  yet  you  do  not  obviate  the  killing  of 
bees  between  the  bottom  of  the  upright  and 
the  tin  support  below.  Of  course,  you  can 
avoid  it  to  some  extent  by  letting  it  dow^n 
gently,  and,  by  a  slight  pressure,  causing  the 
bees  to  slowly  work  their  way  out ;  but  to 
handle  every  'frame  thus.  I  tell  you,  takes 
time ;  and  after  you  have  gone  through  the 
sixteen,  you  have  examined  only  one  brood- 
nest.  You  will  say,  handle  hives,  examine 
the  brood-section  at  once  in  toto.  I  can  t  do 
it  as  yet  satisfactorily.  From  my  present 
experience  I  should  much  prefer  full-depth 
closed-end  frames  (if  I  were  to  choose  close 
uprights  at  all],  with  thumb-screw  arrange- 
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ment,  to  the  same  half-depth,  with  the 
thumb-screw. 

In  addition  to  what  Ernest  has  said,  I 
may  remark  that  I  have  rather  objected  to 
giving  the  Dovetailed  hive  so  much  promi- 
nence ;  and  I  think  yet  that  a  good  many 
will  go  back  to  the  Simplicity  who  are  try- 
ing- the  Dovetailed,  although  I  concede  the 
advantages  of  the  latter.  I  hope,  however, 
that  it  will  always  be  used  as  an  eight-frame 
hive,  and  the  Simplicity  always  as  a  ten- 
frame.  In  regard  to  copying,  in  one  sense 
the  Dovetailed  hive  infringes  on  a  dozen 
other  hives.  In  another  sense,  it  does  not 
infringe  on  any,  for  the  features  of  these 
dozen  other  hives  are  pretty  nearly  if  not 
quite  all  old  ideas.  With  the  experimenters 
we  have  among  the  bee-fraternity,  it  has 
got  to  be  a  very  hard  matter,  in  fact,  for 
any  one  to  say  truthfully  exactly  what  is 
his  invention  and  what  is  not.  Scarcely  a 
thing  comes  up  but  what  has  been  experi- 
mented on  before ;  most  of  the  time  the 
same  thing  has  been  spoken  of  aud  illus- 
trated in  some  way  by  the  various  bee-jour- 
nals, n  The  Dovetailed  hive  can  scarcely  be 
called  an  invention  in  any  sense,  for  it  is 
only  a  combination  of  features  already 
well  known,  and  that  have  been  a  long  time 
in  practical  use.  Perhaps  its  greatest  merit 
is  that  it  is  cheap,  strong,  and  compact.  It 
is  easy  to  crate  for  shipment,  and  easy  to  put 
together  when  at  its  destination. 


BITTER  HONEY. 


IS   THE  BITTER-WEED  A  BENEFIT   TO  BEE-KEEPERS 
IN  THE  REGIONS  WHERE  IT  GROWS? 

E  are 'interested  in  this  section  about  bitter 
honey.  Pretty  much  all  over  this  belt  of 
the  South,  I  think,  we  have  a  weed  that  has 
taken  possession  of  all  uninclosed  and 
uncultivated  land,  growing  as  thick  as 
oats  or  wheat,  and  lasting-  from  May  till  frost.  This 
weed,  when  eaten  by  cows,  gives  milk  so  bitter  a 
taste  that  it  can  not  be  used.  Some  years  honey  is 
made  from  this  weed,  which,  though  of  good  con- 
sistency, and  of  light  color,  is  as  bitter  as  a  syrup 
tinctured  with  quinine.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
bees  working  on  it.  They  often  get  a  large  winter 
supply  from  it,  and  "  swarm  "  from  this  fall  pros- 
perity. Two  years  ago  I  had  general  swarming  in 
the  fall,  and  the  whole  apiary  went  into  winter 
quarters  solid,  late  swarms  and  all,  with  fully  50  lbs. 
to  the  hive,  the  most  of  it  from  this  weed.  It  ap- 
pears above  ground  about  May  1st  to  ir)th,  and 
blooms  about  August  1st.  Tt  thrives  during 
droughts,  and  blooms  continuously  till  frost.  Some 
years  the  bees  do  not  work  on  it  much,  and  I  have 
thought  they  used  it  only  when  nothing  better  was 
at  hand.  Friend  Jenkins,  of  Wetumpka,  thinks  it  a 
blessing,  as  it  furnishes  winter  stores,  and,  coming 
late,  does  not  interfere  with  other  honey.  T  differ 
with  him  in  this,  as  we  sometimes  have  good  yields 
from  goldenrod.  Prof.  Cook  thinks  no  bitter  honey 
comes  from  flowers  but  that  from  bark  lice.  We, 
hereabouts,  feel  sure  that  this  weed  produces  bitter 
honey;  but  as  it  was  comb  honey  I  handled  two 
years  ago,  having  then  no  extractor,  T  think  it  may 
be  possible  the  pollen  on  the  bees'  feet,  tramping 
over  the  comb,  embittered  it,  and  possibly  the  hon- 


ey itself  was  sweet.  Not  being  familiar  with  bot- 
any, I  can  give  no  description.  I  can  send  a  speci- 
men, however,  when  it  blooms.  The  flower  is 
yellow. 

Bees  are  killing  drones.   Our  season  has  been 
short,  on  account  of  drought.   No  rain  in  May. 
Pontotoc,  Miss.,  May  2S,  1889.         C.  P.  Coffin. 

Quite  a  number  of  samples  of  bitter  hon- 
ey have  been  sent  us— mostly  extracted,  but 
we  have  never  had  any  opportunity  of  de- 
termining with  very  much  certainty  just 
where  it  came  from.  I  have  never  before 
thought  that  the  pollen  might  give  the  sur- 
plus that  is  capped  a  bitter  taste.  If  such 
is  the  case,  however,  I  think  that  even  ex- 
tracted honey  might  have  a  trace  of  it.  I 
should  hardly  consider  the  bitter-weed  a 
benefit,  especially  as  it  is  always  liable  to 
injure  the  price  of  the  honey. 


JAMAICA  LETTER. 


THE    GLOW-WORMS  AND    FIRE-FLIES  OF  THE  TROP- 
ICS. 

RTEND  ROOT:— Your  letter,  saying  your  books 
showed  .f8.25  to  my  credit,  was  received,  and 
is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  methods  of 
some  men  with  whom  I  have  had  to  do  re- 
cently. I^should  think  some  persons  who  are 
accustomed  to  decry  Christianity  could  see  its  gen- 
uineness from  a  financial  standpoint,  if  from  no 
other.  Many  thanks  for  Gleanings.  It  has  been  a 
real  source  of  pleasure  to  us  as  well  as  a  storehouse 
of  useful  knowledge.  Some  departments  are  more 
interesting  than  others,  yet  we  read  all,  even  the 
advertisements.  Professor  Cook's  department  is 
especially  interesting  to  us;  and  if  he  were  here  he 
would  find  much  to  interest  him.  While  I  am  writ- 
ing this  a  green  lizard,  Amevia  dorsaliK,  nhout  four 
and  a  half  inches  long,  is  playing  about.  They  are 
numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  can  be  seen 
darting  from  your  path,  running  on  the  fence, 
basking  in  the  sunshine  on  the  trunks  of  trees, 
peering  from  beneath  leaves  and  out  of  crevices. 
Indoors  they  are  seen  running  on  the  wails,  darting 
across  the  floor,  catching  flies  on  your  chair  or  desk, 
and  playing  their  antics  in  the  jalousies.  When 
playing  they  crouch  like  a  tiger,  creep  on  their 
belly,  and  raise  and  lower  themselves  gradually 
three  or  four  times,  and  protrude  from  the  under 
side  of  the  thi-oat  a  fan-shaped  disk  of  a  crimson  or 
orange  color.  When  frightened  or  angered  they 
turn  a  dark  butf  color.  I  have  noticed  the  same  liz- 
ard shed  his  skin  about  seven  days  later— an  effect 
of  the  anger  or  nervous  shock,  I  presume.  Like 
the  serpent,  they  suffer  from  their  reputation. 
This  is  especially  true  from  ladies  who  visit  the 
island:  and  the  unreasonableness  of  prejudice  was 
foicibly  illustrated  by  our  neighbor,  an  English  lady, 
recently.  On  the  approach  of  one  of  these  harm- 
less, graceful  little  creatures,  she  would  ex- 
claim, "  Oh,  the  nasty  little  thingi  it  has  such  a  long 
tail !"  By  and  by,  one  which  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  its  caudal  appendage  came  up  as  if  to  claim 
her  ap|)robation,  when  t^he  shrieked,  "  Oh,  the  nasty 
little  thing!  it  has  such  a  short  taill"  Another  one, 
whose  tail  had  been  cut  otf,  l)ut  had  grown  to  half 
its  original  length,  was  frightened  until  it  turned 
blown  by  the  exclamation,  "Oh,  the  nasty  little 
thing!  it  has  such  a  queer  tail!" 
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Little  Arthur  is  playing  at  my  side  with  a  glow- 
fly,  which  he  calls  Blinkey.  I  suppose  it  is  so  nam- 
ed because  its  light  is  intermittent.  He  says  it  has 
two  lanterns  on  its  back— two  oval  luminous  spots 
on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  thorax.  These  spots, 
or  tubercles,  are  visible  in  daylight.  When  the  in- 
sect is  quiet,  the  spots  are  opaque;  but  when  dis- 
turbed they  ignite  and  increase  in  intensity  until 
the  light  becomes  dazzling.  The  color  of  the  light 
is  yellow-green.  When  its  body  is  distended  in 
flight  it  emits  a  light  of  a  ruddy  color  from  a  mem- 
brane on  the  ventral  side  of  the  abdomen,  which  is 
thrown  like  the  light  from  a  buUseye  lantern,  and 
covers  a  space  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter.  On  a 
dark  night  the  light  from  one  of  these  flies  makes 
every  object  in  the  room  visible,  and  I  have  fre- 
quently determined  the  time  of  night,  and  got  a 
drink  for  the  children  by  it.  The  natives  who  can 
not  afifoi-d  the  luxury  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  frequent- 
ly light  their  houses  by  means  of  three  or  four  of 
these  glow-flies  in  a  bottle.  A  few  nights  ago  I  met 
several  children  in  the  road,  and  all  had  a  glow-fly, 
which  they  were  using  as  a  lantern.  There  are  va- 
rious species  of  fire-flies;  but  most  conspicuous 
among  them  is  Photuris  versicolor,  or  "  Winkey-wal- 
lie,"  as  the  natives  call  it.  Tt  is  frequently  seen 
resting  on  the  wall,  when  it  will  gradually  increase 
the  intensity  of  its  light  until  it  glows  like  a  torch; 
then  it  gradually  dies  away  until  it  becomes  extinct. 
It  will  remain  for  a  time,  then  gradually  increase 
to  its  former  brightness,  and  die  away  again.  There 
is  a  clump  of  bamboo  before  the  mission  house  at 
Providence  that  nods  in  the  breeze  like  great  os- 
trich plumes;  and  during  the  dark  nights  in  May, 
myriads  of  these  fireflies  take  up  their  abode  in 
it;  and  the  light  from  their  bodies,  reflected  and 
refracted  from  the  drop  of  dew  on  each  leaf  makes 
it  a  veritable  burning  bush.  J.  W.  Jenkins. 

Providence,  Jamaica,  April  17,  1889. 

We  are  very  much  obliged  indeed  for  the 
wonderful  accounts  of  these  insect-friends. 
No  doubt  Prof.  Cook  would  be  greatly  de- 
lighted to  see  these  things  you  mention  ; 
and  I  confess  that  I  never  before  had  the 
remotest  idea  that  there  was  an  insect  any- 
where in  the  world  that  would  throw  a  cir- 
cle of  light  ahead  like  a  dark-lantern.  It 
really  seems  as  if  they  might  be  utilized, 
and  bred  for  the  special  purpose  of  impart- 
ing light.  Are  they  not  cheaper  than  lights 
and  lanternsV  Who  knows  to  what  extent 
this  wonderful  peculiarity  might  not  be  in- 
creased by  a  little  encouragement  in  the 
way  of  breeding  and  selection? 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  CUBA. 

FRIEND    POPPLETON    GIVES    US    SOME  VALUABLE 
AND  INTERESTING  FIGURES. 

CCOKDING  to  the  promise  I  made  to  you 
^llk    nearly  a  year  ago,  I  will  now  try  to  tell  the 
readers  of  Gleanings  something  about  bee- 
keeping  in  Cuba;  but  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  here  a  little  over  one  year 
only,  and  no  single  season's  experience  can  be  full 
and  complete  enough  to  enable  one  to  judge  accu- 
rately as  to  resources,  methods,  etc. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  first  movable-comb  apia- 
ry in  Cuba  was  established  five  years  ago  last  Octo- 
ber on  the  estate  of  the  brothers  Casanova,  about 
18  miles  east  of  Havana,  by  A-  J-  Ki^S  and  4.. 


Osborn,  the  latter  remaining  in  charge  for  two 
years,  when  he  came  here,  ten  miles  southwest  of 
Havana,  and  established  this  one.  Mr.  King  also 
established  another  one  a  little  over  a  year  ago, 
some  :300  miles  least  of  here;  but  this  was  not  run 
for  honey  last  winter.  So  far  as  I  know,  these  are 
the  only  movable-comb  apiaries  in  Cuba  ;  but  oth- 
ers are  contemplated.  The  Casanova  apiai-y  is  fitted 
with  hives  and  appliances  for  some  600  colonies, 
and  this  one  for  500.  Mr.  P.  Casanova  has  kindly 
furnished  me  with  such  records  of  his  apiary  as  he 
has;  but  I  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  complete  in- 
formation of  the  workings  of  that  apiary.  Nov.  11, 
1883,  Mr.  Osborn  reports  92  colonies  alive  of  the  ICQ 
shipped  from  New  York.  Feb.  19,  1885,  he  reports 
113  colonies  on  Dec.  1,  previousb',  and  a  yield  of 
40,125  lbs.  of  honey.  May  7,  he  reports  having  in- 
creased during  the  previous  year  from  34  to  555  col- 
onies, the  113  of  those  having  survived  the  summer. 
I  can  get  no  report  of  the  following  year,  but  the 
report  for  the  honey  season  of  1886-'87  is,  number  of 
one-story  colonies,  41;  of  two-story  colonies,  126; 
of  three  stories,  113.  Total,  280.  Honey  obtained, 
50,000  lbs.  Season  of  18ST-'88,  no  record  of  colonies, 
.  but  obtained  32,500  lbs.  of  honey.  Last  fail  they  had 
62  colonies  in  single  stories,  and  322  in  two  and  three 
story  hives.   Total,  384.    Honey  obtained,  20,000  lbs. 

The  following  report  of  the  results  obtained  at 
this  apiary  is  as  nearly  correct  as  I  can  get  them. 
Apiary  started  early  in  1886,  by  the  purchase  of 
some  40  colonies  in  Cuban  box  hives,  which  wei'e 
transferred  and  increased  daring  the  year  to  about 
130  colonies,  83  of  which  were  in  condition  to  store 
honey  during  the  extracting  season,  which  that 
year  closed  Feb.  1,  not  because  honey  had  entirely 
ceased  flowing,  but  because  a  large  increase  of  col- 
onies was  desired.  Crop  secured,  30,000  lbs.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  of  1887  the  apiary  was 
increased  to  500  colonies;  but  many  of  these  died 
before  and  during  the  honey  season,  so  that  when  I 
took  charge  of  the  apiary,  Feb.  15, 1888, 1  found  411 
colonies.  The  total  yield  that  season  was  a  little 
over  45,000  lbs.;  but  some  more  than  3000  lbs.  was 
fed  back  during  the  following  summer,  leaving  the 
net  yield  42,000  lbs.  We  increased  the  apiary  dur- 
ing last  summer  to  only  436  colonies;  but  the  hurri- 
cane which  made  so  disastrous  a  visitation  to  Cuba 
last  September  blew  down  nearly  half  of  our  bee- 
sheds,  killing  in  their  fall  some  30  colonies,  so  we 
commenced  the  season  with  400  colonies,  about  335 
of  them  strong  enough  to  store  honey  in  upper 
stories.  We  have  taken  out  50,000  lbs.  of  honey; 
but  out  of  that  will  have  to  come  the  amount  re- 
quired for  feeding  back  during  the  coming  summer 
—an  unknown  quantity.  Since  March  1, 1  have  in- 
creased the  apiary  to  its  full  capacity  of  498  colo- 
nies. So  much  for  the  actual  statistics  of  what  has 
been  done. 

Bee-keeping  in  Cuba  is  very  different  from  bee- 
keeping in  the  States,  on  account  of  the^honey-flow 
coming  in  winter  instead  of  in  the  summer.  I  will 
try  to  give  some  idea  of  the  honey-flow  during  each 
month  of  the  year,  commencing  with  June.  These 
figures,  or  estimates,  relate  to  a  400-colony  apiary, 
which  would,  of  course,  be  changed  for  a  larger  or 
smaller  one.  June  showed  an  average  loss  of 
about  2  lbs.  of  honey  per  colony,  this  being  the  first 
month  of  the  year  when  the  bees  gathered  less  than 
they  used.  The  loss  in  July,  also  in  August,  was 
about  the  same  as  for  June,  with  a  still  greater  av- 
erage loss  during  the  first  half  of  September.  We 
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were  oblig-ed  to  feed  two-thirds  of  the  colonies  dur- 
ing- all  this  time,  the  other  third  gathering  enough 
for  their  own  use,  and  some  20  of  the  best  ones  giv- 
ing not  to  exceed  5  lbs.  each  of  surplus  honey  to 
other  weak  oiies.  About  the  middle  of  Sei)tember, 
honey  commenced  to  come  in  slowly,  increasing  in 
quantity  during  all  of  October,  and  until  the  mid- 
dle of  November,  when  it  slacked  olf  some  until  the 
Ist  of  December.  1  estimated  the  average  increase 
of  stores  during  October  at  5  lbs.  per  colony,  and 
during  November  at  15  lbs.  We  started  the  ex- 
tractor Nov.  1,  taking  out  nearly  60G0  lbs.  during 
that  month.  The  first  ajjpreciable  amount  of  bell- 
flower  honey  came  in  Nov.  28,  the  main  tlow  from 
which  lasted  through  December  and  January.  We 
had  an  average  hive  on  scales,  and  the  following 
table  gives  the  daily  yields  during  the  principal 
honey  months. 
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In  this  table  the  daily 
gain  Is  given  in  ordinary 
figures;  the  daily  loss,  in 
black;  when  there  was 
no  gain,  Jior  loss,  in  ci- 
phers; and  days  when  we 
extracted  from  that  colo- 
ny are  marked  with  an  X. 
At  the  commencement  of 
the  honey  harvest  1  se- 
lected three  of  the  strong- 
est and  best- working  col- 
onies in  the  apiary,  and  carefully  weighed  all  the 
honey  taken  from  them.  The  total  yields  were  re- 
spectively 31314,  3u9^,  and  280  lbs.  each,  during  the 
four  months  from  Nov.  1  to  March  1.  These  were 
very  strong  colonies,  occupied  fully  three  stories, 
and,  in  fact,  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  other 
three  colonies  in  the  apiary  that  stored  an  equal 
amount  of  honey.  From  the  1st  of  February  the 
yield  of  honey  gradually  slackened  until  the  1st  of 
June,  my  estimate  of  the  average  gain  of  stores  per 
colony  being  8  lbs.  during  March;  3  in  April,  and  1 
in  May.  O.  O.  Poppleton. 

Havana,  Cuba,  June  1, 1889. 

[Concludt'd  in  next  issue.] 


SHIPPING-PACKAGE3S  FOB  COMB 
HONEY. 


A.  PROMINENT  COMMISSION  FIRM  H'URNISH  SOME 
SUGGESTIONS. 


j!^FP01lTS  of  the  U.  S.  Honey  Producers'  Ex- 
change  as  to  condition  of  bees,  and  prospects 
of  this  year's  honey  crop,  are  very  favorable 
and  promising.   The  number  of  apiarists  is 
continually  increasing.   It  is  expected  that 
many  carloads  of  fancy  white-sage  comb  honey, 
put  up  in  modern  eastern  style,  will  be  shipped 
from  California  to  our  markets.   In  view  of  thus  in- 
creasing supplies,  the  important  question  becomes 
more  pertinent:  How  shall  we  create  more  demand 
for  honey?   Our  reply  is: 

1.  Increase  its  intrinsic  value  for  the  consumer. 

2.  lieduce  the  risk  of  loss  by  breakage. 

3.  Make  packages  ;is  attractive  and  handy  as  pos- 
sible, of  light-weighing  material,  at  the  least  possi- 
ble cost  to  the  consumer. 

When  the  consumer  buys  a  pound  of  butter  at  20 
cts.  he  receives  16  ounces  net.  When  he  means  to 
buy  a  pound  of  honey  at  20  cts.  he  receives,  in 
many  cases,  only  about  JO  ourices  of  honey,  the  in- 


trinsic value  of  which,  at  the  above  rate,  is  only  1254 
cts.,  and  6  ounces  of  wood  and  glass  or  pasteboard, 
which  is  worth  nothing  to  him.  Nevertheless  he 
has  to  pay  Ti4  cts.  for  this  nothing,  and  yet  we  ex- 
pect more  demand  of  that  consumer.  The  lady  who 
does  not  realize  this  fact  may,  unless  she  is  one  of 
the  upper  ten,  at  least  get  the  impression  that  hon- 
ey is  quite  an  expensive  luxury.  Of  course,  the  apia- 
rist has  paid  for  glass  and  wood  and  paper  box,  and 
spent  so  much  labor  and  time  to  put  up  his  honey 
nicely,  and  for  this  he  expects  to  be  remunerated, 
and  possibly  to  make  a  little  extra  by  the  weight  of 
the  packing  material.  But  what  does  the  consum- 
er care  for  all  thac,  who  simply  wants  his  money's 
worth  of  honey?  As  all  producers  depend  on  the 
consumer  at  the  end,  our  aim  must  be  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  consumer.  We  propose,  therefore,  to 
use  a  light-weighing,  attractive,  and  handj^  paper 
carton  at  the  smallest  possible  cost. 

As  we  have  had  the  best  opportunity  to  see  and 
compare  hundreds  of  different  styles  of  honey- 
packages,  Ave  have  selected  the  very  best,  and  made 
some  improvements,  so  that  Ave  may  safely  say  that 
honey  put  up  in  this  style  Aviil  sell,  first  of  all,  at 
best  prices,  and  give  satisfaction.  It  is  true,  that 
glassed  honey  looks  quite  tempting,  and  that  goods 
must  be  shown;  but  what  we  have  said  above  is  not 
only  true,  but  it  is  also  a  statement  of  the  true 
value.  In  order  to  show  the  honey,  put  one  glassed 
comb  in  on  each  side  of  the  crate,  and  the  other 
combs  in  paper  cartons.  This  refers  to  1-lb.  sec- 
tions of  fancy  (No.  1),  and  fair  (No.  2)  white,  and 
1-lb.  No.  1  buckAvheat  comb  honey  only;  of  21b.  sec- 
tions and  No.  1  buckwheat  fancy  white,  tAvo-thirds 
should  be  glassed  (the  glass  weighing  less  in  pro- 
portion), and  one-third  not  glassed;  21b.  sections  of 
fair  white,  of  mixed,  and  of  No.  2  buckwheat  and  of 
1  lb.  sections  of  mixed  and  unfilled,  should  be  with- 
out glass  and  paper,  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost,  and 
know  what  the  goods  really  are. 

WHAT    SHALL,  WE  DO   TO  PROTECT  OUR  HONEY 
AGAINST  BREAKAGE? 

If  eggs  were  not  packed  so  nicely  in  patent  paper 
boxes,  or  in  chopped  straAv,  most  of  the  dealers 
would  decline  to  handle  those  delicate  structures. 
Is  comb  honey  less  delicately  constructed?  No,  it  is 
not;  and  for  this  reason  some  additional  arrange- 
ments ought  to  be  made  in  packing  to  prevent  loss, 
and  to  avoid  trouble,  and  to  make  the  handling  less 
sticky.  Before  comb  honey  reaches  the  consumer 
it  passes  through  the  hands  of  many  persons  who 
do  not  understand  at  all  how  to  handle  so  fragile  an 
article,  and  knock  crates  about,  as  if  they  were 
bricks.  Besides,  comb  honey  is  generally  shaken 
up  so  badly,  when  carted  on  the  pavements  of  the 
streets  in  cities,  that  some  of  it  is  bound  to  break 
and  to  leak  out. 

Cue  of  our  best  customers,  for  whom  a  nice  lot  of 
honey  had  been  smashed  up  entirely,  said  he  would 
never  touch  comb  honey  again  if  he  could  help  it, 
because  of  the  annoyance  and  loss  connected  Avith 
that  sticky  article.  We  know  of  many  similar 
cases  Avhere  dealers  became  disgusted,  and  Avonld 
not  handle  comb  honey  at  all,  because  of  the  risk 
connected  Avith  the  business.  Remedy  this  by  us- 
ing Strohmeyer's  comb-protector,  which  will  pre- 
vent breakage;  and  if  there  should  be  one  leak^ 
ingcomb  in  a  crate,  our  comb-protector  will  pre- 
vent the  soiling  of  the  other  combs.  Our  comb- 
protector  requires  %  inch  more  in  height  of  crates, 
By  using  our  attractive  new  style  of  paper  carton 
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and  comb-protector  you  will  save  labor,  time,  and 
expenses,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  market  your 
honey  early  in  the  season,  when  the  best  prices  can 
be  obtained.  You  will  reduce  the  cost,  decrease 
loss  by  breakage,  but  increase  the  demand,  and 
consequently  obtain  larger  profits. 

F.  G.  Strohmeyer  &  Co. 
New  York,  May  22, 1889. 

All  right,  friends  Strohmeyer  &  Co.  Send 
us  samples  of  your  new  improvement,  just 
as  soon  as  you  can,  and  give  us  some  pic- 
tures to  give  to  our  readers.  You  are  ex- 
actly on  the  very  track  where  we  wanted  to 
see  you ;  and  we  can  stand  considerable  free 
advertising,  if  you  will  just  give  us  some- 
thing practical,  to  prevent  daubing  aud 
breakage. 


MOVING  BEES. 

CAPITAL    SUGGESTION  FROM  S.  I.  FREEBORN,  OF 
BASSWOOD  FAME. 

T  READ  with  interest  every  thing-  touching-  on 
at   this  point.    I  have  often  wondered  if  other 

folks  had  the  trouble  that  I  did,  aud  were  alive 
^    to  the  risks  incurred  in  moving-  bees.  It  seems, 

Mr.  Editor,  that  others  besides  myself  have 
found  that  bees  and  horses  do  not  always  harmon- 
ize, lean  join  with  C.  C.  Miller  in  the  sigh  of  re- 
lief in  the  fall  when  through  moving  bees;  but  for 
myself,  I  don't  dread  spring  and  fall  moving  as 
much  as  summer  moving,  when  stocks  are  more 
populous,  and  weather  warmer. 

THE  KIND    OF  VEHICLE    BEST    ADAPTED  FOR  MOV- 
ING BEES. 

I  have  had  occasion  at  times  to  move  bees  duriag 
every  month  in  the  year.  I  have  moved  by  almost 
every  kind  of  vehicle  —  wagons,  sleds,  buggies, 
spring  wagons,  and  those  without  springs.  I 
thought  at  one  time  that  we  should  use  springs,  or 
put  something  soft  under  them,  as  straw  or  hay; 
but  of  late  years  I  have  put  nothing  softer  than  the 
wagon-box  under  them.  I  have  tried  several  kinds 
of  racks,  but  have  voted  them  unhandy  and  cum- 
bersome. I  have  simmered  down  to  two  wtigon- 
boxes  IIV2  feet  long,  made  double— boxes  like  those 
on  farmers'  wagons  for  hauling  corn  and  other 
produce.  We  find  these  handy  for  hauling  bees, 
apple-trees,  and  many  other  kinds  of  luggage. 
They  will  hold  12  double  Langstroth  or  Gallup  hives, 
or  24  single  ones.  We  have  100  screens  of  the  size  of 
the  top  of  the  hives  that  we  nail  on  after  fastening 
frames  and  bottom-boards.  We  pack  Avellwith  hay 
or  straw  around  the  hives,  to  keep  them  from  rock- 
ing. In  this  way  we  have  moved  hundreds  of  colo- 
nies, and  many  times  over  as  rough  roads  as  there 
are  in  this  county,  and  that  is  rough  enough. 

DISASTERS  IN  MOVING  BEES  ;  HOW  TO  AVOID. 

Previous  to  last  season,  we  had  killed  but  very 
few  colonies— probably  four  or  five  in  30  years. 
Last  season  we  met  our  Waterloo,  killing  16  colo- 
nies in  one  trip.  Several  causes  served  as  helps  to 
this  disaster:  The  distance  was  considerable  (24 
miles),  there  was  too  much  honey;  the  weather  was 
very  hot,  aud  the  colonies  were  extra  strong.  In 
our  first  trip  of  this  move,  we  left  in  the  full  num- 
ber of  frames;  in  the  next  loads  we  took  out  five  or 
six  frames  from  each  upper  story,  making  them 
cooler,  and  furnishing  an  empty  space  to  cluster  in. 
The  last  moved  had  the  advantage  of  being  6  miles 
nearer  destination  than  those  moved  first,  with  the 


additional  precaution  of  less  frames.  We  moved 
the  last  lot  with  success. 

As  an  offset  to  the  loss  of  last  season,  I  will  give  a 
short  account  of  moving  72  colonies  in  the  summer 
of  1879,  which  was  my  first  experience  in  moving  to 
the  mint  (last  of  July,  10  miles  distance).  I  wished 
to  move  the  strongest  colonies,  many  bees  lying 
out.  The  question  was,  how  to  move  such  popu- 
lous stocks  and  make  it  safe  for  them  and  the  horses. 
We  solved  the  problem  bj' nailing  some  wire  screens 
over  empty  hives,  and  fastening  one  on  top  of  each 
colony  moved,  making  them  three  stories  high, 
with  nothing  but  bees  and  air  in  upper  stories. 
The  experiment  was  a  success,  as  we  broke  only  one 
comb  out  of  the  72  colonies  in  moving  down,  and 
did  not  get  a  horse  stung  at  all;  but  we  used  every 
precaution  to  guard  against  the  bees  getting  out. 

SHIPPING  BEES  BY  RAIL. 

In  regard  to  this  matter  I  will  say  I  am  not  a>u- 
thority,  having  done  but  little  of  it,  and  that  only  a 
short  distance.  I  have  lately  been  in  correspon- 
dence with  a  gentleman  who  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  shipping  his  bees  from  Missouri  to  Mississippi,  to 
winter,  taking  in  the  early  honey  season  there,  and 
then  returning  in  time  for  white  clover  in  Missouri. 
He  reported  the  venture  as  a  success,  but  informed 
me  that  he  had  great  difiiculty  in  keeping  his  bees 
cool  in  returning.  As  they  were  then  numerous, 
and  the  weather  warm,  he  was  obliged  to  use  ice  to 
keep  them  quiet  enough  to  stand  the  trip.  I  have 
also  been  in  correspondence  with  a  man  from 
Michigan  in  regard  to 

MOVING  BEES  FROM    THE    SOUTH    TO   THE  NORTH, 

to  take  in  the  different  honey  seasons.  His  plan,  as 
he  wrote  me  in  early  spring,  was  to  buy  bees  in  Ar- 
kansas, take  in  the  poplar  and  basswood  harvest, 
then  move  north  till  he  struck  white  clover  in  its 
prime;  after  clover,  pack  for  Wisconsin  and  gather 
in  clover,  basswood,  mint,  and  whatever  else  he 
could.  I  referred  him  to  C.  O.  Perrine's  venture  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  others,  cautioning  him  of  the 
loss  of  brood  in  long  transits,  and  the  difficulties  of 
having  bees  in  condition  to  gather  an  immediate 
harvest  after  a  long  trip.  He  has,  I  believe,  modi- 
fied his  plans  so  as  to  take  the  early  harvest  in  Ar- 
kansas, and  be  satisfied  with  what  he  can  get  in 
Wisconsin  without  stopping  midway. 

GETTING  HORSES  STUNG  ;   AN  INGENIOUS  PLAN  TO 
LOOSEN    THEM   FROM    THE  WAGON  INSTANTLY, 
IN  CASE  OF  EMERGENCY. 

In  regard  to  the  danger  of  getting  horses  stung 
while  moving  bees,  and  the  dire  consequences  that 
might  follow,  I  can  heartily  join  with  Bro.  Root  in 
saying  that  C.  C.  Miller's  caution  is  timely.  Yes,  I 
should  say  be  careful.  If  a  man  needs  to  be  cau- 
tioned when  about  to  catch  a  mule  by  the  hind  leg, 
or  a  rattlesnake  by  the  tail,  then  it  will  be  in  order 
to  caution  him  about  mixing  bees  and  horses. 
There  is  one  part  of  Miller's  tactics  that  I  think  I 
will  leave  for  you  and  him  to  practice— that  is  rub- 
bing the  horses'  heads  and  noses  when  the  bees  are 
after  them.  I  prefer  to  be  at  the  other  end,  with  a 
good  hold  of  the  lines.  In  the  first  place,  I  would 
emphasize  the  caution— uj/ie/i  moving  bees,  don't 
leave  the  hives  so  they  will  leak  bees;  but  if,  by  some 
mishap,  they  do  get  out,  get  bees  ctnd  horses  apart  as 
soon  as  possible.  To  do  this  with  all  dispatch,  we 
have  our  whiflaetree-pins  greased  so  they  will  pull 
out  easily.  We  also  have  a  piece  of  rope  tied 
around  the  upper  end,  extending  up  to  within  easy 
reacli  of  the  driver;  so  in  case  of  any  stinging,  th^ 
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horses  can  be  detached  in  double-quick  time  from 
the  load  till  things  are  righted.      S.  I.  Freeborn. 
Ithaca,  Wis.,  June,  1889. 

You  have  hit  it  exactly.  Have  the  pin 
that  holds  the  doubletrees,  made  with  a 
loop  or  eye  in  the  top,  and  then  hitch  a 
stout  rope  to  it  that  will  not  break,  or, 
better  still,  a  chain,  and  let  the  driver  sit 
on  the  front  end  of  the  wa^on,  with  the  bolt 
between  his  feet.  If  the  bolt  is  greased,  as 
you  suggest,  and  does  not  stick,  he  can  jerk 
it  out,  even  if  the  team  were  drawing  on  the 
doubletrees.  With  one  horse,  the  whiffie- 
tree  to  the  wagon  would  have  to  be  arranged 
the  same  way;  tlien  fix  the  hold-backs  so 
they  will  easily  slip  off  from  the  thills,  and 
the  driver  can  skip,  leaving  the  wagon  be- 
hind at  any  moment,  on  short  notice. 


HONEY  STATISTICS,  ETC. 


FROM  ONE  OF  THE  FRIENDS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

KIEND  ROOT:  —  Gleanings,  June  1st,  is  at 
hand,  and  you  are  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
beauty,  valuable  contents,  and  general  com- 
pleteness. The  new  feature,  "  Honey  Sta- 
tistics," is  a  most  important  one.  I  Avas  sur- 
prised, however,  to  note  the  large  percentage  of 
"  bees  wintered,"  in  the  Southern  reports,  as  ex- 
perience in  this  section  coincides  with  that  report- 
ed from  Louisiana,  where  a  large  per  cent  starved. 
Box  hives,  of  course,  and  those  governed  by 
"kings,"  are  the  chief  sufferers.  The  winter  was 
so  mild  that  bees  were  flying  a  large  part  of  the 
time,  and  stores  were  consumed  to  an  extent  un- 
usual. Leaving  my  apiary  well  supplied,  and  the 
hives  equalized  as  to  sealed  stores,  I  was  absent  all 
winter.  Returning  I  found  one  colony  out  of  26 
starved— a  very  strong  but  energetic  colony.  Its  en- 
ergy was  doubtless  its  ruin.  Though  this  colony 
need  not  have  been  lost,  and  my  "  showing,"  as  it 
was,  a  very  fair  one,  still,  a  cold  winter  would  have 
started  things  off  in  spring  in  far  better  trim  for 
the  honey  season,  while  many  box-hive  men  lost 
all,  and  many  more  from  50  to  95  per  cent. 

I  use  Simplicity  single-story  hives  on  summer 
stands  for  wintering,  with  some  natural  shelter 
(cedars)  on  the  north;  In  this  connection  I  will 
add,  I  use  old  pieces  of  ingrain  carpet  on  top  of  the 
enamel  cloth,  on  some  hives,  and  on  crates,  when 
first  placed;  and  ]  am  satisfied  in  both  cases  it  is 
beneficial,  and  I  know  a  large  piece  of  the  same  ma- 
terial thrown  over  the  outside  will  cause  bees  to  go 
into  sections  in  cool  weather  when  they  will  not 
otherwise. 

T  have  obtained  real  clover  honey  this  spring, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent— something  unusual 
here.  It  was  from  white,  alsike,  and  red,  the  Ital- 
ians going  3^/2  miles  for  the  latter.  Sweet  clover 
is  just  coming  in  and  promises  great  things,  being 
7  feet  high,  and  the  few  blooms  open  are  covered 
with  bees. 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  BUTCHER  BIRD. 

The  butcher  bird  Prof.  Cook  tells  of  is  a  familiar 
acquaintance  of  mine,  and  I  have  often  seen  him 
doing  what  the  genial  professor  describes.  A  fa- 
vorite tree  is  the  honey-locust,  on  whose  thorns 
this  little  butcher  impales  his  prey.  In  my  daily 
walk  to  the  village  I  always  see  one  near  a  thorn- 
bush  that  had  been  cut  down  and  thrown  into  a 
guUy.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  stopped  a  little  frieqcj 
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to  show  her  a  large  grasshopper  that  I  had  just  seen 
this  bird  transfix  oh  one  of  the  sharp  thorns. 
When  in  Florida  some  years  ago,  one  of  these  spe- 
cies used  one  of  my  young  orange-trees  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  seemed  to  bear,  as  fruit,  scorpions, 
lizards,  small  birds,  grasshoppers,  and  the  like,  all 
at  "one  crop,"  so  to  speak.  Wilson.  Nntall,  Audu- 
bon—all,  I  think,  speak  of  this  trait  in  the  great 
shrike. 

losing  carp  eggs. 

1  can  sympathize  with  you  in  the  matter  of  los- 
ing carp  eggs  by  the  thieves,  such  as  minnows, 
frogs,  snakes,  and  turtles,  and,  1  almost  forgot, 
crawfish;  and  I  am  satisfied  that,  for  those  of  us 
who  are  not  expert  pisciculturists,  and  who  can 
not  afford  to  drain  often  and  have  special  breeding- 
ponds,  carp  culture  will  prove  a  failure  unless 
some  cheap,  easy  plan  is  adopted,  by  means  of 
Avhich  the  eggs  and  very  young  fry  can  be  artificial- 
ly protected  till  the  young  fish  are  large  enough  to 
care  for  themselves.  Here  is  a  plan  1  think  cheap 
and  practicable:  Make  a  wire-cloth  cage,  as  large 
as  you  wish  (tacking  the  cloth  on  a  wooden  frame), 
having  a  door  that  will  shut  tight,  on  top.  When 
the  fish  spawn,  collect  all  the  grass  or  other  debris 
on  which  the  eggs  have  caught,  and  place  it  in  this 
minnow  and  frog  proof  cage,  which  should  be  put 
In  shallow  water.  I  take  it  for  granted  you  know 
how  to  tell  wlien  carp  spawn.  It  can  be  told  by  the 
commotion  they  make  in  the  water  the  first  warm 
weather.  I  always  know,  and  see  them.  The  above 
will  succeed,  for  I  have  used  a  barrel  this  year,  and 
hatched  them  successfully.  Plenty  of  drift  grass 
or  straw  should  always  be  supplied  for  this  purpose 
beforehand.  My  ponds  are  also  flower-gardens,  and 
it  might  interest  you  and  some  of  your  readers  to 
know  how  easily  such  a  spot  may  be  lieautifled.  I 
will  only  say,  that  if  you  should  come  this  way  some 
time  I  could  place  you  on  a  diminutive  island  sur- 
rounded by  flowers,  let  you  thrust  your  fishing-rod 
through  a  "  virgin's  bower,"  drop  your  hook  among 
the  lily-pads,  and  land  your  tenth  carp  in  a  bed  of 
pansies,  if,  in  your  excitement,  your  fish  did  not 
catch  in  a  Marechal  Niel  rose,  fifteen  feet  over- 
head. C.  P.  Coffin. 

Pontotoc,  Miss.,  June  7,  1889. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  indeed,  for  the 
additional  facts  you  give  us  in  regard  to 
the  butcher-bird ;  also  your  suggestions  on 
raising  young  carp.  I  do  know  that  all  you 
say  might  be  done;  but  just  now  I  am 
watching  and  waiting  for  some  boy  who 
loves  fish,  just  as  you  and  I  used  to  love  to 
study  about  bees.  When  this  boy  makes 
his  appearance,  I  am  going  to  give  him 
charge  of  my  carp-pond,  and  he  and  I  to- 
gether, I  am  pretty  sure,  can  raise  carp  as 
easily  as  our  boys  in  the  garden  raise  celery- 
plants.  May  be  we  could  sell  little  ones  at 
the  same  price,  if  we  could  only  send  them 
by  mail.  Your  fiower-garden  in  the  middle 
of  your  carp-pond  almost  induces  me  to 
promise  to  pay  you  a  visit.  I  have  had 
dreams  of  such  an  island,  but  I  didi.'t  know 
that  anybody  had  worked  it  out.  My  straw- 
berry-bed alongside  of  Cliampion  Brook  ter- 
minates on  the  bank  of  the  cai  p-pond,  and 
I  have  long  thought  of  having  some  flowers 
on  the  banks  of  the  pond  where  the  weeds 
grow  so  rampant;  but  I  tell  you,  friend  C, 
it  not  only  takes  money  but  brains  to  keep 
my  thing  of  this  kind  nice.  Perhaps  your 
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island,  covered  with  flowers,  is  just  now  a 
"  thing  of  beauty but  are  you  sure  it  will 
continue  to  be  a  "joy  for  ever"?  If  you 
keep  it  up,  see  if  I  don't  come  and  see  you 
one  of  these  days  ;  and,  by  the  way,  when 
you  had  those  wee  little  carp  in  your  barrel, 
didn't  some  sort  of  enemies,  by  some  hook 
or  crook,  sooner  or  later  get  into  the  barrel 
also? 


FALSE  STATEMENTS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  HON- 
EY BUSINESS  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 


As  a  protection  to  our  bee-keeping  population,  we  propose  in 
this  department  to  publish  the  names  of  newspapers  that  per- 
sist in  publishing  false  statements  in  regard  to  the  purity  of 
honey  which  we  as  bee-keepers  put  on  the  market. 


A  REPLY  FROM  THE    PUBLISHERS    OF  THE  BRITAN- 
NICA. 

R.  A.  I.  ROOT:— Your  favor  of  the  7th  inst., 
in  relation  to  the  article  on  "  Glucose,"  in 
the  American  Supplement  to  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,  is  received.  We  started 
an  investig-ation  immediately,  and  find  that 
our  author,  Mr.  Morris,  has  not,  in  our  opinion,  as 
good  grounds  for  his  assertions  as  he  should  have 
had.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  us  that  Mr.  Morris 
did  not  probe  the  matter  deeper,  and  follow  the  ru- 
mors until  he  found  either  the  truth  or  an  error. 
It  is  also  a  matter  of  regret  that  you  allowed  this 
article  to  stand  so  long  as  it  has,  without  calling  at- 
tention to  it  sooner.  This  article  was  published 
some  three  years  ago,  and  our  attention  was  first 
called  to  it  by  Dr.  Nysewander,  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  under  date  of  Maj-  13th,  closely  followed  by 
yours  of  the  7th  of  June.  To  us  it  is  inexplicable 
how  an  article  of  this  sort,  which  you  seemed  to  be 
hunting  in  such  sincerity,  has  been  allowed  to  run 
so  long  without  your  discovering  it. 

We  thank  you  for  calling  our  attention  to  the 
matter  now,  and  we  shall  have  further  investiga- 
tion made,  and  correct  the  plates  of  our  book,  to 
correspond  with  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

Hubbard  Bros. 

Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  June  14, 1889. 

Very  good,  friends.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  have  ever  before  had  so  frank  and  fair 
an  acknowledgment  from  the  publishers  of 
any  book  or  newspaper  in  regard  to  this 
whole  matter ;  and  even  though  you  have 
turned  around  on  us  a  little,  we  do  not  feel 
hurt.  In  fact,  we  own  up.  Brother  bee- 
keepers, it  is  a  burning  shame  that  not  one 
among  us  had  enterprise  enough  to  notice 
such  a  statement  until  it  liad  been  three 
years  in  print.  We  shall  have  to  give  Dr. 
Nysewander  the  credit  for  having  been  the 
first  one  to  see  the  false  statement.  Yes, 
we  have  been  hunting  with  great  sinceri- 
ty," but  it  seems  that  we  did  not  alight  on 
your  publication  before.  There  is  one 
thing,  however,  that  we  should  like  to  urge, 
if  you  will  excuse  us.  You  say  yon  will  cor- 
rect the  plates.  Now,  just  have  a  printed 
slip  of  errata,  or  something  of  that  kind,  put 
into  each  book  already  published,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  sent  to  all  who  have  pur- 
chased the  work,  and  we  shall  be  quite  sat- 
isfied, and  grateful  to  you  besides.  You 
speak  about  further  investigation.  We 
should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  furnish  you 
the  results  of  the  investigations  we  have 


made  for  the  past  four  or  five  years.  And 
now,  brother  bee-keepers,  let  us  each  and 
every  one  make  it  a  point  to  consult  the  cy- 
clopedias and  all  other  works  of  that  charac- 
ter, to  see  that  the  statements  made  are 
truthful,  and  that  they  do  justice,  both  to  the 
honey-bees  and  to  the  bee-keepers  of  the 
world. 


"  THOU  SHAIiT  NOT  BEAR  FALSE  WITNESS  AGAINST 
THY  NEIGHBOR." 

But,  oh  dear  me  !  we  have  not  got  through 
the  business  yet,  by  any  means.  See  the 
following  : 

Mr.  Z?ooi:— Give  the  enterprising  editor  a  "  boost." 

Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  June  10, 1889.      C.  S.  Lewis. 
Below  is  the  newspaper  clipping  that 
came  with  the  above. 

There  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the  adulteration 
and  fraudulent  substitution  practiced  with  articles 
of  food  and  drink.  One  might  suppose  that  honey 
in  the  comb,  at  least,  would  be  safe  from  humbug; 
but  even  this  has  been  successfully  imitated  of  late. 
Artificial  comb  is  made  of  parafline  wax,  and  filled 
with  glucose;  and  after  the  cell  have  been  sealed 
with  parafline,  the  resemblance  to  the  genuine  arti- 
cle is  perfect.  This  is  an  "  advance  "  upon  the  old- 
er fraud  of  feeding  bees  with  glucose,  which  the 
industrious  insects  proceeded  to  laboriously  trans- 
fer to  the  com'b. —Marijsville  Appeal. 

Thank  you,  friend  L.,  for  sending  us  the 
clipping.  Now,  dear  brothers  of  the  Marys- 
ville  Appeal,  it  is  not  the  adulteration  busi- 
ness that  is  so  unlimited,  bad  as  it  is ;  but 
it  is  this  matter  of  bearing  false  witness 
against  your  neighbor  which  is  unlimited. 
We  have  mailed  you  one  of  our  reward 
cards,  and  we  hope  you  will  be  kind  enough 
and  fair  enough  to  publish  to  your  readers  a 
retraction.  We  ask  friend  Lewis,  and  ev- 
ery other  good  bee-man,  to  see  that  it  is 
done. 

And  now  we  find  in  the  Philadelphia  Bec- 
ord  the  following  heading  to  a  sensational 
article : 

BEES  CAN  TAKE  A  REST. 


THEY  ARE  NO  LONGER  NEEDED  AS  HONEY-MAKERS. 


COMMERCIAL  CUNTONG  M.\KES  THE  COMB  OF  PARAFFINE  AJTD 
THE  HONEY  OF  GLUCOSE.  ANT)  THE  PUBLIC  CAN'T 
DETECT  IT. 

Below  the  above  is  one  of  the  usual  sen- 
sational strings  of  truth  and  untruth.  Now, 
dear  friends  of  the  Becord.  we  want  to  tell 
you  that  you  are  bearing  false  witness 
against  your  neighbor— an  honest,  industri- 
ous, and  hard-working  neighbor — a  neighbor 
who  has  never  harmed  nor  wronged  you, 
but  who  has,  in  fact,  been  too  busy  earning 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  face  to  think  of 
damaging  or  injuring  his  fellow-man  in  the 
way  in  which  you  have  injured  and  damaged 
him  by  your  thoughtless  editorial.  The 
Philadelphia  Becord  has  for  years  been  on 
our  exchange  list,  and  is  almost  daily  on  our 
table,  and  this  makes  us  feel  a  little  sadder 
than  to  see  such  statements  in  other  papers 
which  have  not  had  the  plain  facts  set  be- 
fore them  every  two  weeks,  year  after  year, 
as  we  have  doiie  for  the  Becord  folks.  Now, 
dear  friends  will  you  not  just  take  a  little 
space  to  correct  this  wrong  (although  you 
never  can  do  so  fully),  and  do  justice  to  an 
honest  and  industrious  class  of  people? 

And  here  is  another  piece  of  news  (?) 
cUpped  frow  the  Sm,  of  New  yorlj,  printea 
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Sunday,  June  9.  Our  stenographer  suggests 
that,  if  they  must  tell  lies,  they  do  it  on 
some  other  day  than  Sunday.   Eead  : 

The  worst  eaemy  of  the  honey-raiser  is  the  pro- 
ducer of  artiflcial  and  adulterated  honey.  It  is 
easy  to  adulterate  honey,  but  only  recently  have 
men  become  ingenious  and  skillful  enough  to  make 
honey  in  the  comb,  both  the  honey  and  the  comb 
being  artificially  produced.  The  spurious  product 
looks  almost  exactly  like  that  created  by  bees,  and 
it  is  put  up  in  the  little  square  boxes,  with  window- 
ed sides,  like  those  used  in  hives.  It  is  possible  to 
detect  the  imitation,  only  by  tasting  it,  by  which 
test  anybody  who  has  a  tooth  for  genuine  honey 
can  easily  detect  the  fraud.  The  counterfeit  is  so 
skillfully  executed,  however,  that  it  frequently  de- 
ceives a  novice.  A  New  Fork  man  in  a  restaurant 
in  this  city  the  other  night  called  for  honey  in  the 
comb,  and  five  boxes  were  purchased  for  him  at  as 
many  different  gioceries  before  one  of  genuine 
honey  was  obtained.  He  then  described  the  meth- 
od of  artificial  honey-making,  and  in  conclusion 
said  that  he  was  a  drummer  for  a  New  York  honey 
house. 

Will  the  Sun  people  be  kind  enough  to 
contradict  the  false  statement  they  have 
probably  unconsciously  made  in  regard  to 
their  neighbors?  We  also  send  them  one  of 
our  reward  cards. 


THE    SAME    OLD    FALSEHOOD    IN    OTHER  SHEEP'S 
CLOTHING. 

The  inclosed  clipping  was  taken  from  the  Evening 
News,  Chicago,  of  May  39, 1889.  Ed  Hile. 

Mu«kegon,  Mich.,  June  3, 1889. 

MANUFACTURED  HONEY;    HOW  ONE    0»F  NATDtlE'S 
PRODUCTS  IS  SUCCESSFULLY  COUNTERFEITED. 

It  is  very  likely  the  desire  to  be  too  quickly  rich 
that  makes  the  grocer  sand  his  sugar,  and  the 
apothecary  trifie  with  his  life-saving  drugs,  and  the 
weaver  put  cotton  with  his  wool  and  starch  with 
his  cotton;  but  it  hardly  makes  much  difference  to 
the  consumer,  those  that  suffer  in  consequence, 
what  is  the  occasion  of  the  act;  it  is  enough  for 
him,  and  considerably  more  than  enough,  that  it  is 
done.  Yet  when  he  finds  the  sediment  of  sand  at 
the  bottom  of  his  coffee-cup  he  is  glad  it  is  there 
rather  than  down  his  throat;  and  he  knows  that  if 
the  apothecary  has  made  the  curative  medicine  too 
weak  he  has  also  diminished  the  power  of  the  poi- 
sonous; and  in  general,  fancying  himself  beyond 
the  possibility  of  reaching  or  remedying  the  evil, 
he  goes  on  submitting  to  it,  thanks  goodness  it  is 
no  worse,  that  the  air  of  heaven  is  licensed  to  no 
shop-keeper,  and  one  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
patenting  the  essential  element  of  fire,  so  that  he 
may  breathe  and  keep  warm  without  fear  of  adul- 
teration. Two  or  three  things  besides,  he  has  flat- 
tered himself,  were  beyond  the  coveting  hand  of 
greed;  among  them  the  egg,  for  instance,  and  the 
bee  with  that  geometrical  work  of  his  which  has 
for  ages  been  doing  all  sorts  of  things  Avith  the 
brains  of  philosophers.  Lately  he  has  heard  some 
dreadful  suspicions  as  to  the  possibility  of  counter- 
feiting of  the  egg,  but  he  dismissed  them  as  ab- 
surdities. But  when  he  heard  that  the  honey-men 
bought  glucose  and  set  down  a  mass  of  it  before 
their  bee-hives,  the  bees  at  once  accepted  the  bene- 
faction, glad  at  heart  to  find  their  food  close  at 
hand,  without  the  trouble  of  blundering  about  gar- 
dens and  into  blossoms,  and  no  long  flights  to  take 
on  weary  wings;  he  felt  that  at  any  rate  it  passed 
through  the  mechanism  of  the  bee  and  got  the 
tang  and  taste  of  honey,  if  it  were  not  the  expressed 
flower  essence  at  first  hand.  But  recently,  says 
Harper's  Bazar;  he  has  received  a  shock  in  which 
the  walls  of  his  last  stronghold  have  crumbled. 
There  are  new  adulterators,  if  you  will  call  them 
so,  counterfeiters,  what  you  will,  who  prepare  arti- 
flcial combs  from  paraffine  as  geometrical  in  shape, 
as  waxy  in  appearance,  and  who  fill  these  combs 
with  clear  syrup  and  seal  them,  so  that  apparently 
not  even  the  bee  could  tell  the  difference  between 
the  false  and  the  true.  He  sees  with  horror  that 
the  article  sacred  to  sunshine  and  summer  and  po- 
etry, to  the  Bible  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
to  Sordello's  song  of  Elys,  is  vanishing  from  the 
market  and  the  table;  and  unless  a  man  keeps  his 
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own  bees  he  may  doubt  if  he  is  eating  any  thing 
but  strained-glucose  syrup  at  the  time  when  he 
would  like  to  be  indulging  in  all  sorts  of  fine  and 
flowery  fancies  concerning  his  honey  in  the  honey- 
comb. 

And  so  it  seems  that  even  Harper's  Bamr 
has  gone  into  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  taking 
to  bearing  false  witness  against  their  neigh- 
bor. If  any  of  our  readers  can  tell  us  what 
issue  of  the  Bazar  contained  the  matter  re- 
ferred to  in  the  above,  we  shall  esteem  it  a 
favor. 


FROM     DIFFERENT  FIELDS. 


ORANGE  BLOSSOM  HONEY  NOT  A  MYTH;   O.  O.  POP- 
PLETON'S  STATEMENT  CHALLENGED. 

DID  not  know  until  recently,  that  there  was 
anj'  question  as  to  orange-blossoms  yielding 
honey.  I  have  been  in  Florida  five  years,  and 
have  taken  more  or  less  surplus  honey  from 
that  source  every  year;  and  if  my  bees  had 
not  been  so  weakened  by  moving  from  Wisconsin  I 
could  have  taken  it  by  the  ton  the  first  year;  for  a 
blossom,  Avhen  shaken  over  the  hand,  would  deposit 
a  good-sized  drop;  and  my  bees,  although  mere  nu- 
clei, and  too  few  in  numbers  to  work  in  upper  sto- 
ries, filled  their  brood-combs  to  the  exclusion  of 
brood.  I  have  this  season  taken  1000  pounds  in  one- 
pound  sections,  and  200  in  broken  honey.  Most  of 
the  former  I  sent  to  Hildreth  Bros.,  of  New  York, 
who  sold  it  at  1454  and  15  cents  per  pound— not  a 
fancy  price,  to  be  sure,  but  as  high  as  white  clover 
in  the  same  market,  to  which  it  is  in  no  way  inferi- 
or; for  its  flavor  (although  different,  of  course)  is  as 
good  and  wears  as  well,  while  it  is  fully  as  white  in 
color.  I  had  35  stocks  in  the  apiary,  and  have 63 
now.  A  friend  of  mine  in  a  town  near  by  reports 
having  taken  100  pounds  in  sections  from  a  swarm 
that  issued  in  March. 

After  flv-e  and  a  half  years  continuous  residence 
in  Florida  my  family  and  self  will  this  summer  re- 
visit the  scenes  of  our  childhood  in  Southern  Wis- 
consin, where  we  hope  to  spend  two  months  with 
old  friends  and  neighbors.  J.  L.  Wolfenden. 
Evanston,  Fla.,  June  10,  1889. 


THE  VALUE  OF  SALT,  SOOT,  LIME,  ETC.,  ON  LAND. 

We  had  a  pasture  once,  and  nothing  would  eat  the 
grass.  We  sowed  about  600  lbs.  of  salt  per  acre  on 
it.  In  a  short  time,  both  sheep  and  cows  took  it 
and  ate  it  bare,  after  which  a  good  grass  came  up. 
Salt  is  a  good  fertilizer  on  light  land  that  is  apt  to 
burn  up;  so  is  lime  or  both  mixed.  Lime  is  a  good 
fertilizer  on  land  that  grows  much  wheat  or  white 
straw  of  any  kind,  especially  if  it  is  deflcient  in  the 
soil;  25  to  30  tons  per  acre  has  a  marked  and  per- 
manent effect.  Soot  is  a  valuable  manure.  There 
is  a  great  deal  used  in  England.  The  chimney- 
sweeps save  all  they  get,  and  sell  it  to  the  farmers. 
Once  I  was  going  to  put  soot  on  a  field  that  I 
thought  needed  lime,  and  I  had  both  mixed  in  a 
room  in  the  barn.  The  ammonia  set  free  was  too, 
strong  to  make  it  pleasant  staying  in  the  room. 
After  that  I  never  mixed  them,  for  ammonia  is 
very  volatile,  and  I  concluded  all  that  was  set  free 
was  lost.  When  1  first  noticed  the  eflect  of  soot  as 
a  manure,  I  asked  the  knowing  ones  where  its 
manurial  yoXne  lay,  and  I  was  told  that  it  had  na 
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actual  value  as  a  manure,  but  acted  somehow  in  a 
"mechanical  way."  My  experiment  with  the  lime 
satisfied  me.  Lime  should  never  be  mixed  with 
manure.  It  may  cause  a  quick  start,  but  the  am- 
monia is  wasted.  Geo.  E.  HALii. 
Lytle,  Tex. 

Friend  H.,  I  have  often  seen  soot  recom- 
mended, and  even  liquid  manure,  made  by 
stirring  a  small  quantity  of  soot  in  a  barrel 
of  water  ;  but  1  have  always  been  much  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  was  only  a  notion.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  tried  soot  at 
all.  Now,  when  you  tell  me  that  soot  mixed 
with  lime  gives  off  ammonia  in  the  same 
way  as  does  guano  when  mixed  with  lime, 
then  I  can  understand  it  readily.  J3ut 
where  does  the  ammonia  come  from?  I 
supposed  that  soot  is  principally  carbon, 
and  that  it  is  just  about  as  good  as  so  much 
charcoal  dust  and  no  more.  Charcoal  dust 
is  valuable  only  as  an  absorbent;  at  the 
same  time  it  makes  the  soil  black  so  as  to 
attract  the  rays  of  the  sun.  As  soon  as  1 
can  get  hold  of  some  soot  I  will  test  it  in 
the  way  you  mention. 


MOISTURE  IN  HIVES  ;    WHENCE  DOES  IT  COME  ? 

I  received  the  oil-cloth  covers  per  express  to-day. 
Will  you  kindly  explain  to  me  why  so  much  mois- 
ture is  in  my  hives?  I  have  60  colonies  of  bees  in 
various  styles  of  hives,  the  majority  being  Simplici- 
ty, Lang-stroth,  and  American,  and  all  of  them 
have  oil-cloth  covers  over  the  section  boxes.  We 
have  had  a  very  wet  season  for  the  past  five  or  six 
weeks,  and  the  section  boxes  in  some  of  the  hives 
have  been  perfectly  soaked  with  moisture,  while  in 
others  they  are  dry.  Why  the  difference?  Upon 
raising  the  oil-cloth  at  almost  any  time,  it  is  found 
covered  with  great  drops  of  water,  apparently  per- 
spiration. This  cannot  be  from  the  evaporation  of 
the  nectar,  for  none  or  little  has  been  brought  in. 
The  section  boxes  are  so  swollen  in  some  of  the 
Simplicity  and  Langstroth  hives  that  they  burst 
(partly)  apart  the  T  super,  and  T  am  obliged  to  open 
the  hive  after  every  shower  to  let  out  moisture. 
Have  you  had  other  complaints  like  this,  regarding 
the  use  of  the  oil-cloth?  D.  F.  Ogden. 

Boulder,  Col.,  June  11, 1889. 

If  it  were  in  our  locality  I  should  say  it 
was  all  owing  to  the  exceedingly  damp 
weather ;  but,  if  I  am  correct,  you  never 
have  damp  weather  in  June  in  Colorado. 
The  oil-cloth,  without  question,  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  We  have  never  notic- 
ed any  such  trouble  as  you  mention,  in  the 
summer  time,  in  our  locality. 


A  NUT  FOR  PROFESSOR  COOK  TO  CRACK  ;  AN  ACTU- 
AL EYE-WITNESS    TO  A  BEE    BITING  THROUGH 
THE  TUBK  OF  THE  WILD  TOUCH-ME-NOT. 

In  Gleanings  for  June  1st,  1889,  page  440,  Prof. 
Cook  says,  "  I  do  not  say  that  honey-bees  never  cut 
into  flower-tubes,  but  I  feel  very  positive  that  this 
is  the  case."  If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  it  was 
J.  L.  Davis,  of  Holt,  Ingham  Co  ,  Mich.,  who  told 
me  that  bees  would  bite  into  the  flower  of  what  is 
here  called  the  wild  touch-me-not.  Wishing  to  see 
it  done,  I  went  to  a  patch  of  said  flowers,  which 
was  only  about  six  rods  from  my  house  and  a  few 
feet  from  my  bee-yard.  Bees  were  quite  plentiful 
on  the  flowers.  My  eye  caught  an  Italian  bee;  he 
put  his  head  into  the  open  flower  for  aa  instant, 


then  he  went  to  the  bow  end  of  the  flower,  which  I 
saw  had  been  bitten  into  by  something.  He  took 
only  a  snutt'  at  the  hole,  and  darted  to  another 
flower,  which  was  just  right  for  me  to  see  the  whole 
operation  in  the  flower.  He  went  into  the  open 
end,  backed  out,  and  went  to  the  bow  end,  and 
plied  his  jaws  with  a  vim.  With  three  or  four  bites 
he  made  a  hole,  and  thrust  his  bill  into  it  for  about 
three  seconds,  and  I  followed  him  to  two  other 
flowers  which  were  worked  upon  about  the  same  by 
the  bees.  He  visited  several  other  flowers  before 
he  reached  the  last  two  flowers  that  he  bit  into; 
then  T  lost  sight  of  him.  This  was  some  years  ago. 
I  have  watched  many  times  since  to  see  them  bite 
the  same  kind  of  flowers,  but  failed  every  time. 
There  is  no  mistake  in  the  above.  J.  L.  Lewis. 
West  Windsor,  Eaton  Co.,  Mich. 

Well,  I  declare,  friend  L.,  I  am  now  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  I  was  right,  for  I 
thought  I  saw  the  same  thing  you  mention. 
I  guess  we  won't  change  the  ABC  book 
yet,  after  all— certainly  not  until  we  hear 
from  Prof.  Cook  in  regard  to  the  matter. 


ALSIKE  CLOVER,  AND  ONE  OP  ITS  PECULIARITIES. 
THE  VALUE  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  REPORT. 

I  notice  in  Gleanings  that  friend  Gough  thinks 
alsike  is  a  cross  between  white  and  red  clover.  My 
experience  with  it  has  been,  that,  if  it  is  pastured, 
or  the  soil  becomes  hard  or  dry  from  any  other 
cause,  it  is  very  liable  to  look  like  white  clover.  I 
have  a  piece  that  has  been  soAvn  for  several  years; 
although  it  has  not  been  pastured,  the  ground  is 
hard;  and  when  it  bloomed  out  first  this  season  I 
think  any  one  Avon  Id  have  called  it  white  clover; 
but  since  the  excessive  rains  it  has  grown  rank, 
and  has  a  pink  blossom. 

I  think  the  statistical  report  in  Gleanings  is 
worth  the  price  charged.  I  have  enjoyed  reading 
your  travels;  and,  in  fact,  Gleanings  is  good  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  no  bee-keeper  should  be 
without  it.  Bees  are  doing  well  here  now,  and  the 
prospect  is  good  for  a  good  crop  of  honey,  although 
there  were  some  new  swarms  that  starved  the  latter 
part  of  May.  J.  T.  VanPetten. 

Linn,  Kan.,  June  13,  1889. 


SUNDAY  SWARMING. 

I  had  a  rather  singular  experience  with  a  swarm 
last  Sunday  (favorite  day  with  my  bees).  They  set- 
tled on  a  large  limb  in  the  top  of  a  locust-tree, 
about  30  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  too  large  to 
saw  ofl".  I  succeeded  in  hiving  them  by  using 
frames  filled  with  comb.  Pressing  a  comb  against 
the  swarm,  I  would  Avait  until  it  was  covered  with 
bees,  and  then  bring  it  down.  Seven  or  eight  trips 
sufficed  to  bring  down  all  but  a  few.  I  brushed 
them  off  Avith  a  feather  duster,  and  tbey  followed 
down  the  ladder  like  a  droA'e  of  pigs. 

Crescent  Hill,  Ky.,  May  30, 1889.      I.  T.  Gaines. 


STRAWBOARD  FOR  T-SUPER  COVERS,  ETC. 

In  your  foot-note  to  L.  A.  Duggan's  letter,  May  15, 
you  say,  "  Very  likely  thick  paper  or  strawboard 
would  answer  nicely  for  the  inside  oC  chaff  hives." 
I  have  been  trying  strawboard  T  super  covers  this 
spring,  I4  inch  thick,  painted  two  coats.  A  few 
hours  of  rain  Avill  Avater-soak  them  so  they  will 
come  to  pieces;  and  I  think  even  for  the  inside  of 
a  hive  the  moistqre  from  the  bees  would  soon  ren^ 
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der  it  worthless.  Would  not  some  kind  of  cement, 
molded  in  the  form  of  a  board,  make  good  T-super 
covers,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  if  covered  in  cold  weath- 
er? My  board  covers,  with  a  shade-board  over 
them,  have  to  be  loaded  with  stone  to  prevent 
twisting  and  curling  up  endwise. 

Vienna,  N.  Y.,  May  25, 1889.       V.  W.  Tremain. 

The  account  of  your  experiment  is  valua- 
ble, inasmuch  as  it  may  save  others,  who 
had  strawboard  in  mind,  both  time  and 
money.   

SUGAR  SYRUP  NEVER  HONEY. 

I  will  ask  a  question,  and  should  like  to  see  it  an- 
swered in  Gleanings  by  the  veterans.  One  year 
ago  last  fall  a  friend  fed  two  fcwaimswiih  white  su- 
gar, after  bee-pasture  was  killed,  and  the  bees  filled 
a  great  many  sections  of  the  whitest  and  most  beau- 
tiful honey  to  look  at  I  ever  saw.  He  asked  me  to 
taste  it.  I  did  so,  and  I  certainly  would  have  taken 
it  for  honey;  at  least,  there  was  quite  a  flavor  of 
honey  mixed  with  it.  From  what  source  came  that 
flavor  of  honey?  Can  the  most  skillful  chemist 
take  the  clover  blossom  and  extract  from  it  honey 
that  will  have  the  flavor  bees  give  It?  Bees  will 
take  the  most  bitter  and  ugly  flowers,  and  extract 
from  them  a  fair  article  of  honey.  You  probably 
will  say  you  can  detect  a  flavor  of  the  blossom ;  but 
how  do  the  bees  give  it  the  flavor  of  honey? 

La  Otto,  Ind.,  May  30, 1889.  E.  S.  Hanson. 

Friend  H.,  you  are  making  a  mistake. 
Bees  might  sometimes  make  a  fair  article 
of  honey  from  bitter  flowers ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  honey  is  but  slightly  changed  by  being 
carried  into  the  hive,  except  in  the  ripening 
process;  and  sugar  syrup  does  not  make 
honey.  You  made  some  mistake,  or  your 
people  were  careless  in  tasting.  It  has  been 
tried  by  bee-keepers  hundreds  of  times ;  and 
any  one  accustomed  to  the  taste  of  sugar 
and  honey  will  detect  the  sugar  syrup  at 
once.  Even  if  it  could  not  be  noticed,  it 
would  not  be  profitable  to  feed  the  bees 
with  it  to  get  them  to  store  it  for  honey. 

papier-mache  for  combs  ;  lemonade  sweeten- 
ed WITH  honey,  good. 

Why  couldn't  the  combs  be  made  of  papier- 
mache  instead  of  wood?  They  could  not  absorb 
any  more  wax,  and  it  certainly  would  not  take 
any  more  wax  per  hive  than  foundation  does. 
Did  you  ever  sweeten  lemonade  with  honey?  We 
think  it  is  nicer  than  sugar.  Several  who  can  not 
eat  honey  have  drank  the  lemonade  at  our  house, 
and  felt  no  trouble  from  the  honey  sweetening. 

Los  Alamos,  Cal.  Mrs.  J.  Hilton. 

The  objections  to  papier-mache  instead  of 
wood  for  honey-combs,  is  that  the  bees  will 
every  now  and  then,  especially  during  a 
dearth  of  honey,  go  to  work  and  tear  the 
paper  all  to  pieces ;  in  fact,  I  have  never 
seen  any  paper  they  would  not  tear  up  soon- 
er or  later  in  this  way.  They  seem  to  im- 
agine that  any  thing  like  paper  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  bee-moth,  and  so  they 
clean  it  out.   

disinfecting  CHAFF  HIVES  OP  FOUL-BROOD 
GERMS. 

I  made  my  first  chaff  hive  when  12  years  old;  but 
that  horrible  scourge,  foul  brood,  got  into  our  apia- 
ry. I  say  ours,  for  my  brothers  had  bees  as  well  as 
myself]  and  before  we  knew  what  wag  vrrong-,  the.y 


were  in  the  last  stages  of  foul  brood,  and  nearly  all 
died.  We  melted  the  combs,  but  the  hives  are  all 
chaflf  hives,  and  it  seems  too  bad  to  burn  them. 
Now,  will  the  hives  need  to  be  pulled  to  pieces  and 
scalded  inside  and  out,  or  will  it  do  to  scald  the  in- 
side? Would  not  boiling  water  do  as  well  as  steam? 
Is  there  any  danger  in  leaving  the  empty  hives 
standing  close  to  the  apiary  before  they  are  scalded? 

Oscar  Trussler. 

Strasburg,  Ont.,  April  30, 1889. 

It  will  not  do  to  leave  those  infected  chaff 
hives  near  the  apiary  for  any  great  length 
of  time.  We  suppose,  of  course,  the  en- 
trances have  been  closed  in  the  mean  time. 
It  is  a  very  diflicult  matter  to  disinfect 
chaff  hives.  If  you  can  get  a  kettle  large 
enough,  and  can  make  sure  tliat  the  water 
is  brought  to  the  boiling-point,  you  can  dis- 
infect the  hive  by  removing  the  bottom  and 
taking  out  the  chaff,  after  which  immerse 
them  for  about  a  full  minute  in  the  boiling 
water.  I  would  keep  them  in  the  water  as 
long  as  this,  or  longer,  if  you  can  conven- 
iently, because  the  water  is  liable  not  to 
reach  all  the  inside  portions  of  the  hive. 
We  send  you  the  latest  edition  of  the  A  B  C 
book.  We  advise  you  to  read  carefully  the 
instructions  on  this  point.  We  would  say, 
in  regard  to  chaff  hives,  that  we  have  had 
very  poor  success  in  disinfecting  them.  We 
disinfected  our  last  lot  of  hives  by  knocking 
them  to  pieces  and  burning  them  up,  for  we 
can  make  new  ones  about  as  cheaply  as  we 
can  fuss  with  old  ones,  and  then  not  have 
something  as  good,  in  the  bargain. 


CHILLED  and  FOUL  BROOD. 

1.  Is  it  a  common  occurrence  in  spring  for  a  few 
scattered  dead  larvas  to  be  found  here  and  there 
through  a  number  of  hives  in  the  apiary,  death  be- 
ing caused  presumably  either  by  neglect  of  the 
nurses  or  some  disease,  the  larvae  flattening  out 
and  seeming  watery  and  grayish?  2.  If  so,  is  it  usu- 
al that,  on  arrival  of  the  honey  season,  this  condi- 
tion ceases  to  exist,  or  will  it,  in  a  poor  season,  or 
with  a  weak  colony,  still  continue,  and  probably 
develop  into  disease  involving  the  ultimate  destruc- 
tion of  the  colony,  with  danger  of  infection  to  oth- 
ers? R.  W.  McDonnell. 

Gait,  Ont.,  Can.,  June  4, 1889. 

1.  The  dead  larvae  you  describe  are  evi- 
dently chilled  brood.  Tlie  heads  of  the 
grubs  first  turn  black,  the  larva  shrinks,  and 
finally  settles  into  a  pulpy  gray  or  a  gray- 
ish-yellow mass.  If  it  turned  to  a  coffee 
brown,  and  the  maturated  matter  were 
ropy — that  is,  tenacious,  like  spittle,  it 
would  have  all  the  appearance  of  foul  brood. 
While  chilled  brood  resembles  foul  brood,  it 
lacks  the  important  symptoms;  viz.,ropi- 
ness  and  color.  2.  Chilled  brood  can  never 
develop  into  foul  brood,  which  is  always 
propagated  by  germs.  Corn  never  grows 
where  corn  was  nevei-  planted.  Foul  brood 
can  never  start  without  the  existence  of 
microscopic  germs,  called,  technically,  ba- 
cillus alvei.  Chilled  brood  might  be  a  better 
medium  for  the  reception  of  these  germs 
than  ordinary  living  brood,  providing  that 
the  spores  were  in  the  air.  A  weak  consti- 
tution in  the  human  family  is  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  germs  of  smallpox  or  yellow 
feve^  than  a  hpalttiy  vigorous  person. 
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FROM  OUR  ABC  CLASS. 


This  department  is  designed  primarily  to  cover  questions 
either  not  already  answered  in  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  (price 
in  cloth  $1.26),  or,  if  incorporated  in  this  work,  are  here  dwelt 
upon  more  in  detail  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
question.  While  these  answers  are  of  vital  interest  to  the 
ABC  scholars,  they  will  doubtless  be  found,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  be  of  considerable  value  to  the  more  advanced 
student.  For  lack  of  space,  the  question  itself,  instead  of  be- 
ing directly  stated,  is  omitted,  the  same  being  implied  in  the 
answer.  It  is  hoped  that  the  class  will  first  consult  their 
text-book  before  sending  in  their  questions. 


QUEENS  FERTILIZED  BUT  ONCE. 

J.  D.,  Mississippi.— So  far  as  our  present  knowl- 
edge extends,  queens  meet  the  drones  but  once  in 
their  lives.  If  a  queen  once  produces  Italian  work- 
ers, she  will  always  produce  the  same  kind  of  bees. 

TEXAS  WHITE-CLOVER  HONEY. 

C.  A.  W.,  Texas.— Your  sample  of  Texas  white 
clover  came  duly  to  hand,  and  was  tested.  In  color 
and  body  it  is  good.  While  better  than  the  average 
grade  of  Southern  honey  as  to  flavor,  it  is  not  quite 
equal  to  the  Northern  clover,  we  think. 

RUSHING  OUT  AT  THE  ENTRANCE. 

H.  L.,  Texas.— When  there  is  a  dearth  of  honey, 
feeding  will  always  cause  the  bees  to  rush  out  to 
the  entrance  in  excitement.  The  reason  they  fly 
out  is  because  they  are  anxious  to  know  whence 
comes  this  wealth  of  sweet,  as  it  is  evident  to  them 
that  stores  are  coming  in  from  some  soiirce. 

WHY  ARE  THE  BEES  DYING  AT  THE  ENTRANCE? 

S.  W.  B.,  Ohio.—J{  your  bees  are  dying  at  the  en- 
trance, and  young  bees  are  being  carried  out,  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  they  have  been  starving.  Bees 
behave  very  much  in  this  way  when  their  stores 
are  used  up.  The  remedy,  of  course,  is  to  feed  at 
once,  preferably  granulated-sugar  syrup. 

A  FRAME  OF  HATCHING  BROOD,  AND  A  FEW  BEES, 
NOT  A  CURE  FOR  THE  NAMELESS  BEE-DISEASE. 

H.  M.  H.,  New  Yor/f  — Giving  a  frame  of  hatching 
brood  and  a  few  bees  to  a  colony  will  not  cure  it  of 
the  nameless  bee^disease,  provided  the  source  of 
the  trouble  is  with  the  queen.  Her  removal  always 
efl'ects  a  cure,  and  this  proves  pretty  conclusively 
that  the  disease  originates  with  her. 


VIRGIN  QUEENS  SOMETIRJES  THE  CAUSE  OF  AFTER- 
SWARMING. 

H.  F.  G.,  New  For/f.— A  surplus  of  young  queens 
immediately  after  the  first  swarm  is  pretty  apt  to 
give  rise  to  a  second  swarm;  and  as  long  as  there 
remains  two  or  more  virgin  queens  in  the  hive, 
there  is  apt  to  be  swarming.  Second  swarms  some- 
times come  out  when  the  young  queen  comes  out 
for  her  wedding-trip. 

UPWARD  ventilation;  WHEN    TO   REMOVE  PACK- 
ING FROM  CHAFF  HIVES. 

C.  B.  W.,  Ohio.— Our  chaff  hives— at  least  the  two- 
story— are  so  made  as  to  provide  for  some  upward 
ventilation  through  the  chaff  cushion.  In  cellar 
wintering,  upward  ventilation  is  not  only  unneces- 
sary, but  it  is  even  detrimental.  We  remove  our 
packing  from  the  chaff"  hives  soon  after  frosty 
weather  and  cool  nights,  which  with  us  is  about 
the  middle  of  May.  

WHY  BEES  SOMETIMES    TEAR   DOWN  FOUNDATION. 

E.  E.  S.,  lUinois.-The  reason  why  your  bees  lore 
down  the  foundation  is  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that 


very  little  if  any  honey  was  coming  in,  when  bees 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  gnaw  around  the  wiries 
and  get  into  mischief  generally.  If  you  want  them 
to  patch  up  the  combs  again,  feed  them,  or  remove 
the  combs  and  put  them  in  the  hive  again,  when 
honey  is  coming  in  at  a  fair  rate.  Bees  never  gnaw 
holes  in  foundation  when  honey  is  coming  in. 

TO  PREVENT  SWARMING. 

T.  G.  D.,  Ohio.—Jt  is  very  diflflcult  to  prevent 
swarming  when  bees  get  the  swarming  mania,  as 
yours  seem  to  have.  The  only  advice  we  can  give 
you  is  to  give  the  bees  plenty  of  room,  plenty  of 
shade,  and  ample  entrance;  and  we  would  advise 
you  to  cut  out  all  the  queen-cells  but  one.  In  eight 
days,  again  cut  out  the  remaining  cells  that  may  be 
found.  Perhaps  you  had  better  hive  the  old  swarm 
on  top  of  the  old  hive.  As  soon  as  the  swarming 
fever  is  over,  unite  the  two  again. 


CAN  OLD  HIVES,  AND  COMBS  IN  WHICH  BEES  HAVE 
DIED,  BE  USED  FOR  NEW  SWARMS? 

M.  v.,  Ohio.— Those  hives  which  you  have,  which 
are  spotted  with  dysentery,  and  in  which  the  bees 
have  died,  during  the  past  winter,  can  be  given  to 
new  swarms,  or,  in  fact,  to  other  colonies.  The 
bees  will  very  soon  set  things  to  rights.  They  will 
clean  the  dead  bees  out  of  the  combs,  and  make  the 
hives  just  as  habitable  as  they  were  before.  For 
further  particulars,  see  "Wintering,"  in  the  ABC 
book;  also  "Dysentery." 


HOW  TO  GROW  BASSWOOD. 

M.  N.  E.,  Michigan.— On  p.  293, 1883,  we  published 
an  exhaustive  article  on  basswoods— when  to  gather 
seeds,  how  to  grow  the  young  trees,  etc.  It  was 
written  by  Fr.  Holtke,  Carlstadt,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 
If  you  will  consult  some  nurseryman,  we  have  no 
doubt  he  will  give  you  the  information  you  require. 
Usually,  young  basswoods  can  be  obtained  in  the 
woods.  If  they  do  not  abound  in  your  locality,  you 
can  purchase  them  of  A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  O.,  who 
will  send  you  small  trees. 


FULL -WIDTH    ENTRANCE;    THE    HONEY-BOARD  AND 
BRACE-COMBS. 

H.  S.  B.,  Maryland.— It  will  be  best  to  allow  the 
full  width  of  entrance,  if  you  have  a  strong  colony, 
or  if  the  bees  cover,  say,  6  or  7  frames  tolerably 
well.  It  is  only  weak  colonies,  and  during  a  honey- 
dearth,  that  the  entrance  of  a  hive  should  be  con- 
tracted. So  far  we  have  no  practical  method  for 
preventing  bees  from  building  brace-combs  between 
the  brood-frames  and  honey-boards.  All  that  a 
honey-board  can  be  made  to  do  is  to  prevent  brace- 
combs  from  itself  to  the  sections  or  surplus  ar- 
rangement above.   

SEPARATING  ADVERTISEMENTS  FROM  THE  READING- 
MATTER,  FOR  BINDING  PURPOSES. 

A.  C.  M.,  Rhode  Island.  We  have  thought  of  that 
same  matter  you  speak  of  in  reference  to  the  make- 
up of  Gleanings  before;  but  on  account  of  the 
rush  of  advertisements  at  the  very  last  minute,  and 
the  necessity  of  getting  in  an  important  editorial  or 
special  notice,  our  reading-matter  crowds  in  some- 
times on  to  the  advertising  space;  and  the  adver- 
tising space,  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
advertisements,  sometimes  upon  the  reading-mat- 
ter. This  condition  of  affairs  is  well  nigh  unavoid- 
able; at  least,  we  can  not  obviate  the  trouble  with- 
out great  expense,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  the 
inconvenience  it  affords  a  very  few  would  warrant 
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it.  A  great  majority  do  not  bind  their  periodicals 
at  all.  Only  a  very  few  even  file  their  journals,  and 
there  is  perhaps  not  one  in  200  who  goes  to  the 
trouble  to  tear  out  the  advertising  leaves,  and  have 
the  journals  properly  bound  in  cloth  covers.  We 
can  tell  pretty  nearly  what  this  number  is,  because 
it  is  much  cheaper  for  those  who  want  their  jour- 
nals bound  properly  to  send  them  to  us,  which 
they  do.  In  referring,  as  we  are  often  obliged  to 
do,  to  old  journals,  we  frequently  find  the  advertis- 
ing pages  of  as  much  importance  as  the  reading 
pages.  In  one  case,  quite  an  important  fraud  was 
exposed  and  brought  to  a  stop  by  consulting  the 
advertising  pages  of  old  bee-journals.  The  first 
bound  volume  we  found  had  had  its  advertising 
pages  stripped  off  before  binding.  We  finally  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  finding  this  same  journal, 
bound,  advertisements  and  all.  For  files  of  old 
magazines  or  journals,  saved  for  reference,  T 
should  by  all  means  prefer  to  have  the  advertise- 
ments left  in. 


With  Replies  from  our  best  Autliorities  on  Bees. 


All  queries  sent  in  for  this  department  should  be  briefly 
stated,  and  free  from  any  possible  ainbiguity.  The  question 
or  questions  should  be  written  upon  a  separate  slip  of  paper, 
and  marked,  "For  Our  Question-Box." 


Question  133.— Does  it  pay  to  make  any  special 
provision  for  shade  in  an  out-apiary,  by  means  of 
shade-boards  or  otherwise^  providing  that  the  location 
does  not  afford  trees  or  other  natmdt  shruWteryf 

No,  it  does  not.  Geo.  Grimm. 

Yes.   I  prefer  a  shade  board.  A.  J.  Cook. 

This  depends  upon  the  construction  of  the  hive. 
With  our  hive  it  pays.  P.  H.  Elwood. 

Yes,  If  there  is  not  already  satisfactory  shade, 
I  would  use  shade-boards.  James  A.  Green. 

Yes,  by  all  means.  We  make  movable  roofs, 
which  improve  the  looks  of  the  hives. 

Dadant  &  Son. 

I  think  it  pays  to  shade  hives  from  the  full  glare 
of  the  sun,  both  home  and  out  apiaries. 

O.  O.  POPPLETON. 

Yes,  where  single-walled  hives  are  used.  With 
double-walled  hives,  or  chaff,  it  is  not  necessary. 

A.  E.  Manum. 

Yes,  but  much  depends  on  location,  the  way  the 
hives  face,  and  how  A  cntilated.     S.  I.  Freeborn. 

Yes.  I  have  tried  the  shade  of  trees,  and  also  the 
shade-board,  and  much  prefer  the  lattei-. 

A.  B.  Mason. 

It  does.  No  combs  will  melt  if  the  roof  of  the 
hive  is  raised  only  one  inch  to  admit  of  an  air  pas- 
sage over  the  inside  body  of  the  hive. 

C.  F.  MUTH. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  it  pays,  as  I  have  always  no- 
ticed that  those  that  were  partially  shaded  did  bet- 
ter than  those  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 

P.  L.  Viallon. 

If  the  hives  are  painted  white,  probably  not.  If 
the  hives  are  a  dark  color,  yes.  Place  the  hives  in 
long  rows,  and  have  the  shade  in  the  shape  of  a 
roof  high  enough  for  a  person  to  stand  erect  under 
it.  Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

T  think  this  depends  somewhat  upon  latitude  and 
location.   For  the  northern  half  of  Ohio,  shade  is 


probably  more  a  matter  of  mercy  to  the  little  cattle 
on  sweltering  summer  days  than  an  actual  winner 
of  dollars  and  cents.  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  this, 
however;  but  it  certainly  pays  to  shade  newly 
hived  swarms.  E.  E.  Hasty. 

With  double-walled  hives  we  prefer  to  set  the 
hives  in  the  sun.  I  think  shade-trees  are  an  injury. 
Our  hive  side  walls  are  three  inches  thick;  honey- 
board  on  top,  %  inch  thick.  I  put  a  cap  over  the 
hives,  about  7  inches  deep ;  roof  beards  "^i  inch 
thick.  With  that  much  protection  from  the  sun 
there  is  no  need  of  shade.  E.  France. 

No,  nor  anywhere  else,  providing  the  hives  are 
painted  white.  Mine  are  all  white  that  are  painted 
at  all,  and  I  have  never  had  any  combs  melt  down, 
nor  have  the  bees  appeared  inconvenienced  by  the 
heat.  In  one  or  two  instances  I  have  had  the 
combs  melt  down  in  the  unpainted  hives,  but  not 
often  enough  to  pay  for  shading  them,  in  this  lo- 
cality. G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

Yes,  by  all  means  use  a  shade-board  about  two  by 
three  feet.  I  prefer  this  kind  of  shade  for  either 
an  out-apiary  or  home  apiary.  I  value  it  more 
highly  than  any  other  kind  of  shade.  My  I'easons 
are  given  in  my  contribution  to  the  Review  for 
June,  wherein  will  be  found  many  articles  from 
able  writers  upon  the  question  of  shade  for  bee- 
hives. James  Heddon. 

I  think  it  does  pay  to  shade  hives.  It  lessens  the 
liability  of  melting  the  combs  in  very  hot  weather, 
and  diminishes  swarming.  I  use  for  shade  on  hives 
that  stand  exposed  to  the  sun,  about  one  yard  of 
cheap  calico,  costing  about  3  cents,  tacked  to  two 
sides  of  a  cover,  and  place  the  cover  on  top  of  the 
hive  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  an  open  space 
behind  the  cloth  that  hangs  down  on  two  sides  of 
the  hive.   It  is  cheap  and  convenient. 

H.  R.  Boardman. 

Owing  to  the  construction  of  my  old  hives  I  never 
used  shade-boards  until  the  last  two  years  on  a  dif- 
fei-ent  hive,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  fuss  with  them.  If  there  is  honey 
in  the  flowers,  the  bees  will  be  after  it  in  full  force, 
if  the  weather  is  as  hot  as  blazes.  If  there  is  no 
honey,  the  bees  might  as  well  loaf  on  the  shady  side 
of  the  hive  as  to  loaf  inside.  If  you  fear  melting 
combs,  don't  use  that  kind  of  hive.  A  shade-board, 
to  be  of  real  use,  should  be  made  like  a  large  um- 
brella; and  even  then  every  wind  would  disarrange 
them.  In  an  out-apiarj'  they  would  be  a  positive 
nuisance  from  the  above  cause.  Let  us  let  the 
shade-board  go.  Rambler. 

Bees,  by  fanning  and  partly  vacating  their  hive, 
have,  like  the  healthy  human  system  by  i)erspira- 
tion,  the  power  of  regulating  the  internal  tempera- 
ture. I  find  most  danger  of  melting  down  combs 
while  extracting  or  otherwise  disturbing  the  nor- 
mal coJidition  of  the  hive.  It  seems  to  me  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  shade  being  in  the  way,  and  its 
shading  the  bees  when  they  would  be  better  with- 
out it,  overbalance  all  the  good  results  where  the 
thermometer  does  not  go  above  100°  in  the  shade 
more  than  five  or  six  days  in  the  season.  When  the 
thermometer  rises  above  95°  I  should  prefer  to 
have  some  one  present  to  elevate  one  end  of  the 
cover,  or  in  some  way  assist  the  bees  temporarily 
to  ventilate  the  hive  and  save  the  bother  and  ex- 
pense of  a  cover.  R.  Wilkin. 
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During  the  hottest  weather  I  think  it  may  pay  to 
use  cheap  shade-boards,  or  long  grass,  held  on  with 
a  stick  of  firewood ;  and  yet  those  hives  which  don't 
happen  to  have  trees  to  shade  them  are  generally 
left  without  shade,  in  my  apiaries.  I  value  shade 
comparatively  little  for  the  bees;  but  I  want  shade 
for  the  comfort  of  the  operator,  and  could  not 
think  of  locating  an  out-apiary  where  no  shade 
could  be  had.  My  son,  after  reading  the  above,  says 
Mr.  Oatman  would  have  given  him  a  serious  talk- 
ing-to  if  he  had  omitted  shade-boards,  as  combs 
would  melt  down  if  the  hives  were  left  unshaded. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  an  important  ditference  in  the 
two  cases  is  that  his  hives  are  closed  tight,  except 
at  the  entrance,  while  mine  have  an  opening  at  the 
upper  back  end  of  the  brood-chamber,  so  that  a 
current  of  air  can  pass  directly  through. 

C.  C.  MlIiLrEB. 

When  doctors  disagree,  who  shall  decide? 
In  reading  the  above,  I  have  been  quite  a 
little  amused,  because  I  have  at  different 
times,  in  years  past,  decided  in  favor  of 
shade,  and  then,  again,  1  have  decided  that 
I  would  not  have  the  shade  if  I  could  have 
it  for  nothing.  My  final  decision  has  been, 
however,  that  the  grapevines,  arranged  as 
w^e  advise,  are  all  the  shade  w^e  need.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  months,  when  w^e  want  all 
the  sunshine  there  is,  there  is  no  foliage  on 
the  vines ;  while  during  the  great  heat  of 
summer,  the  foliage  is  most  needed,  and 
can  be  easily  regulated  then  by  clipping  the 
shoots  with  a  common  sickle.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  could  ever  be  persuaded  to 
bother  with  shade-boards,  one  for  each  hive. 


Question  134.- a.  How  m  uch  per  colony  do  nou  es- 
timate it  costs  to  move  hees  to  and  from  an  out-apia)-y? 
h.  Does  the  cartayc  of  bees  figia-c  as  any  considerahJe 
item  in  the  cost  of  honey  production? 

I  have  had  no  experience.  A.  J.  Cook. 

I  have  had  no  experience.      Paul  L.  Yiallon. 

I  have  had  but  little  experience  in  moving  bees. 

O.  O.  POPPLETON. 

a.  For  taking  and  return,  about  15  cents  per  colo- 
ny. Better  management  might  greatly  reduce  that, 
b.  Yes.  C.  C.  Miller. 

a.  I  have  not  had  very  much  experience  in  this 
line,  but  I  think  20  cents  would  be  a  liberal  esti- 
mate,  b.  1  think  not.  James  A.  Green. 

The  cost  is  a  trifle,  and  the  trouble  involved  lies 
more  in  the  danger  of  damage  to  the  combs  and 
bees  than  in  any  thing  else.  Dadant  &  Son. 

a.  I  don't  know.  b.  An  inconvenience,  as  time  is 
money,  and  expenses  should  be  considered  when 
making  up  the  cosl  of  production.      C.  F.  Muth. 

That  depends  upon  the  number  of  hives  to  be 
moved,  distance,  accessibility  of  location,  etc.  I 
should  think  that  50  cents  per  hive  would  probably 
be  a  fair  average  of  cost  of  moving  and  returning. 

Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

A  man  and  team  will  move  on  the  average  about 
twenty-five  swarms  per  day.  Make  your  own  esti- 
mate, b.  The  cartage  is  not  so  large  an  item  as  the 
extra  trouble  and  expense  after.  Not  many  bee- 
keepers will  stand  it  to  ride  ten  or  twelve  miles  per 
day  and  do  a  large  hurrying  day's  work  besides. 

P.  H.  Elwood. 


T  have  had  no  experience  in  moving  bees  to  out- 
apiaries;  but  from  what  I  have  handled  bees,  I 
should  place  the  cost  at  not  far  from  50  cents  per 
colony  for  moving  them  five  miles  in  the  spring, 
and  then  back  again  in  the  fall. 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

a.  In  moving  105  colonies  last  year,  18  miles,  both 
ways,  it  cost  about  90  cents  per  colony,  not  count- 
ing the  loss  of  those  killed.  Should  we  count  the 
damage  to  the  15  swarms  that  were  killed,  it  would 
make  the  expense  of  each  about  §1.75.  b.  Yes,  if 
moved  far  or  often.  S.  T.  Freeborn. 

a.  That  depends  upon  the  distance  and  condition 
of  the  roads,  and  conveniences  for  hauling.  It 
costs  me  about  25  cents  per  colony  to  move  bees  to 
and  from  an  apiary  six  miles  away.  b.  Yes,  the 
actual  expense  and  loss  of  colonies  (if  any  are  lost) 
should  be  figured  as  expense  to  that  particular 
apiary.  A.  E.  Manum. 

It  depends  very  much  on  the  size  of  the  hives. 
Our  hives,  we  can  take  only  13  colonies  at  a  load. 
Then  again  the  distance  to  move  would  make  some 
difference.  W^e  don't  move  our  bees  home  to  win- 
ter. Onr  bees  are  all  wintered  on  their  summer 
stands.  All  the  moving  we  do  is  to  equalize  out- 
apiaries,  and  to  gather  from  the  ditferent  yards 
bees  to  form  a  new  apiary.  E.  France. 

a.  It  doesn't  generally  cost  me  any  thing,  for  I 
have  my  own  horse  and  wagon ;  but  once  it  cost  me 
a  new  dash  to  my  spring  wagon,  and  part  of  a  tug 
to  the  harness,  and  over  a  mile  walk,  saying  noth- 
ing about  the  trouble  of  combing  the  stings  off  my 
head.  I  had  more  hair  then  than  now.  b.  As  the 
cartage  doesn't  cost  me  any  thing,  it  doesn't  figure 
in  the  cost  of  honey.  A.  B.  Mason. 

It  depends  very  much  on  the  skill  or  tact  of  the 
apiarist,  the  convenience  for  handling,  etc.  If  I 
had  to  move  all  of  my  bees  back  and  forth  to  out- 
apiaries  twice  each  year  I  should  consider  it  a  big 
job.  I  have  wintering-repositories  at  all  my  out- 
apiaries.  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  answer  the 
question  definitely  in  the  short  space  allowed.  Bees 
may  be  moved  quite  cheaply,  or  it  may  be  a  very 
expensive  work.  H.  R.  Boardman. 

a.  It  would  not  do  for  me  to  give  you  an  estimate 
in  figures,  because  so  very  much  depends  upon 
your  location,  the  distance  you  propose  to  move, 
the  roads,  and  the  methods  employed,  and  the  price 
of  such  in  your  locality,  b.  Yes,  the  cartage  of 
bees  from  one  place  to  another  in  moving  them 
after  honey  secretion,  considered  in  all  its  lights, 
not  only  money  outlay  but  attending  dangers, 
labor,  care,  attention  and  all  these  things,  is,  in  my 
judgment,  always  of  more  cost  than  it  comes  to. 

James  Heddon. 

As  I  never  had  an  out-apiary,  my  estimate  can 
have  no  special  value  in  comparison  with  the  actu- 
al figures  which  experience  can  give— but,  here 
goes: 

Moving  apiary  of  20  hives- 
Team  1  day  at  $2.00      -      -      -  $2.00 
Man  3  days  at  $1.25    -      -      .      -  3.75 

$5.75 

Same  in  returning  -      -      -      -  5.75 

Total  $11.50 

This  would  be  one  cent  a  pound  on  1L50  pounds  of 
honey,  and  oftentimes  the  surplus  they  would  gath» 
er  would  be  less  than  that.  E.  E.  Hasty. 
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a,  b.  This  depends  upon  distance  and  other 
things.  It  will  cost  from  10  to  15  cents  per  colony  to 
move  them  a  distance  of  10  or  15  miles,  figuring 
hauling,  etc.  It  depends,  of  course,  a  great  deal 
upon  the  condition  of  the  hive  and  season  of  the 
year.  In  the  spring  and  fall,  when  there  are  no 
supers  to  trouble  with,  I  can  prepare  20  colonies 
(one  load)  for  hauling  in  about  an  hour.  I  always 
use  a  notched  cross  bar  in  the  bottom  of  the  hive  to 
hold  the  frames  apart,  and  also  have  the  ends  of 
the  frame  rest  in  notches,  so  that  all  I  need  to  do  is 
to  screw  down  the  cover  and  tack  a  screen  across 
the  portico.  Geo.  Grimm. 

a.  With  me  a  teamster  has  made  ordinary  wages 
in  hauling  my  bees  20  miles  for  ]2V^  cents  per  hive. 
He  would  take  on  80  hives  with  four  horses  and  a 
trail  (a  wagon  hitched  on  behind),  at  a  load;  but 
with  me  I  would  add  another  12i^  cents  for  prepar- 
ing the  hives  to  ship  (I  do  not  use  close-fitting 
frames),  and  the  disadvantages  from  bees,  mixing 
up  by  change  of  locality.  Besides  this,  and  what 
would  deter  me  from  moving  much  more  than  the 
cost,  is  the  dread  of  mishaps  from  teams,  although 
I  have  been  hauling  them  a  great  deal  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  with  no  greater  loss  than  the  breaking 
of  a  wagon-tongue;  but  I  know  there  is  constant 
danger;  but  with  two  men  (one  of  them  a  bee-man), 
with  two  horses  easily  detached  f  t  orn  the  wagon, 
they  can  be  moved  with  almost  positive  safety,  b. 
Ordinarily  I  would  say,  certainly  not.  R.  Wilkin. 

a.  I  winter  my  bees  in  a  cellar  at  the  out-apiary. 
There  is  no  cartage  expense.  If  they  were  brought 
home,  the  cost  would  depend  on  many  things— time 
in  preparing  bees  for  cartage,  number  of  colonies 
to  be  carted,  distance,  and  whether  one  or  two 
horses,  etc.,  were  employed.  As  I  fix  my  hives  for 
carting,  I  would  estimate  the  cost  of  moving  100 
colonies  to  and  from  the  home  yard  at  15  cents  per 
colony,  for  a  distance  of  not  over  five  miles,  b.  I 
do  not  consider  the  carting  much  of  an  item.  I 
would  itemize  the  foregoing  as  follows,  from  the 
home  apiary: 

33  hives  at  a  load,  distance  5  miles,  cost 
of  team  per  trip,  $2.00.  Three  loads,  $6.00 

To  home  apiary,   6.00 

Two  hours'  work  preparing  33  swarms 
for  cartage,  about  4  minutes  to  a 
swarm,  25  cents  per  hour,  or  for 

the  100  colonies  for  two  movings,  3.00 

Total  $15.00 

The  above  team's  woi-k,  I  think,  could  be  done 
even  cheaper  for  the  distance,  in  my  locality. 

Rambler. 

The  above  seems  to  cover  the  whole 
ground  so  thoroughly  that  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  any  thing  to  add.  I  was  quite 
interested  in  what  R.  Wilkin  has  to  say ; 
for  in  California  they  do  a  great  deal  more 
moving  of  bees  than  we  do  ;  and  it  will  for 
ever  remain  a  mystery  to  me  how  they  car- 
ry bees  up  in  the  canyons,  especially  such  a 
one  as  I  first  passed  up  in  company  with 
friend  Wilkin,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mercer.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  only  way  to  get  up 
there  was  to  carry  one  hive  at  a  time,  by 
hand,  through  the  worst  places.  Our  folks 
here  in  Ohio  would  have  said,  without  hes- 
itation, that  it  would  be  madness  to  think 
of  driving  a  horse  and  buggy  through  such 
passages,  leaving  bees  entirely  out  of  the 
question. 


We  solicit  for  this  department  short  items  and  questions  of 
a  practical  nature;  but  all  questions,  if  accompanied  by  oth- 
er matter,  must  be  put  upon  a  SEPARATE  slip  of  paper  with 
name  and  address. 


Please  do  not  forget  those  apple-barrels  that  were 
the  shape  of  a  stovepipe.  Please  tell  Ernest  to  give 
us  Our  Own  Apiary  at  least  four  times  a  year. 

Dorr,  Mich.    John  Short. 

COCKROACHES. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Coggshall,  West  Groton,  N.  Y.,  sends  me 
some  cockroaches,  with  two  of  the  egg  capsules.  He 
asks  me  to  give  habits,  etc.,  through  Gleanings. 
As  I  have  already  done  so  on  p.  882, 1888,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  it.  They  are  doubtless  about 
his  hives  for  warmth  and  shelter,  and  possibly  for 
honey.  A.  J.  Cook. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich.,  June  5,  1889. 

O.  O.  POPPLETON  AND  THE  ORANGE-BLOSSOM  HON- 
EY. 

I  protest  against  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  O.  O. 
Poppleton,  regarding  orange-blossom  honey,  page 
444.  It  is  the  surest  crop  of  honey  of  any  during  the 
year;  but  bees  are  not  always  in  condition  to  store 
It  in  great  quantities;  but  it  always  starts  a  boom 
in  brood-rearing,  and  with  me  it  is  the  best  season 
for  queen-rearing.  They  worked  6  weeks  on  it  this 
spring.  The  conditions  were  good.  1  have  had  5 
years'  experience.  Nellie  Adams. 

Sorrento,  Fla.,  June  5, 1889. 

are  bees  taxable  property  ? 
Are  bees  taxable?  I  am  the  assessor  of  this  town- 
ship. I  was  also  assessor  last  year.  I  have  not  list- 
ed bees  for  taxation,  neither  have  my  predecessors. 
I  told  the  preceding  assessors  they  were  not.  I 
gained  that  impression  from  Gleanings. 

D.  P.  Lister. 

Lac-qui-parle,  Minn.,  June  10,  1889. 

[We  have  for  a  good  many  years  paid  taxes  on 
our  bees.  The  matter  was  discussed  at  some 
length  in  Gleanings  several  years  ago.  Doolittle 
and  some  others  thought  bees  should  not  be  taxed, 
while  I  took  the  ground  that  they  were  just  as  much 
property  as  horses,  sheep,  or  cattle.  In  some 
places  they  tax  them  and  in  others  they  do  not.  I 
prefer  to  have  our  bees  taxed,  because  it  gives  me 
a  clearer  conscience^  

FROM  BOOMING  TO    DOING  NOTHING. 

I  wrote  you  last  week  that  "  bees  were  booming 
here."  They  were  at  that  time;  but  the  very  next 
day  the  weather  changed  from  warm  and  pleasant 
to  cold  and  wet,  and  the  bees  have  done  nothing  for 
nearly  a  week.  Hence  some  of  my  neighbor  bee- 
keepers are  getting  a  little  "blue;  "  but,  not  J— oh, 
no!  I  have  lots  of  courage  yet  in  reserve,  hence  I 
am  hoping,  and  shall  continue  to  hope  to  the  last. 

Bristol,  Vt.,  June  10,  1889.  A.  E.  Manum. 

ON  THE  VERGE  OF  STARVATION. 

Bees  have  been  on  the  verge  of  starvation  for 
several  weeks  during  the  continued  cold  stormy 
weather  that  has  prevailed.  Many  have  actually 
perished,  and  those  not  actually  dead  are  badly  de- 
moralized. I  have  visited  a  number  of  apiaries, 
and  find  this  condition  prevailing  everywhere. 
White  clover  is  coming  forward  now,  so  that  they 
are  getting  enough  from  day  to  day  to  just  barely 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  Careful  watching 
and  feeding  has  saved  mine,  but  not  without  con- 
siderable damage.  H.  R.  Boardman. 

East  Townsend,  O.,  June  11,  1889. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  ^Ei:  CULTtTEE* 


CONDUCTED  BY  ERNEST  R.  ROOT. 


THE  DOVETAILED  HIVE  FOR  SHIPPING. 

1^  N  pages  468  and  '9  I  incidentally  refer- 
^nt  red  to  the  special  fitness  of  the  new 
Dovetailed  hive  for  moving  and  ship- 

^  ping  bees.  When  we  changed  from 
the  beveled  to  the  square  edge,  we  had 
no  idea  [we  means  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Calvert, 
and  your  humble  servant)  that  the  square 
edge  made  the  hive  better  adapted  to  mov- 
ing bees.  Why  so?  In  the  first  place,  the 
bottom  of  the  Dovetailed  hive  can  be  made 
permanent  or  movable.  For  the  purpose  of 
moving  to  the  bass  wood  orchard,  we  have 
been  having  all  the  bottoms  secured  to  the 
hive  by  means  of  two  screws,  one  on  each 
side  and  centrally  located.  Two  wood 
screw^s  were  found  to  hold  the  bottom  very 
securely.  With  the  beveled-edge  Simplicity, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  fix  the  bottom 
on  account  of  the  beveled  edges.  After  the 
bees  have  been  moved  in  the  Dovetailed 
hive  and  it  becomes  desirable  to  raise  the 
brood-chamber  up,  or  in  any  case  where 
the  removal  of  the  brood  -  chamber  be- 
comes necessary,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
tip  up  the  hive,  and  with  a  screwdriver  re- 
move the  two  wood  screws.  Propolis  will 
hold  the  bottom-board  and  hive  together 
during  the  operation.  The  hive  is  then  set 
back  in  position,  when  a  screwdriver  will 
readily  loosen  the  bottom-board.  Having 
obtained  some  photographic  views  I  will 
now  proceed  to  give  you  a  more  detailed  de- 
scription. 


THE    DOVETAILED    HIVE    PREPARED  FOR 
SHIPPING  BEES. 

In  the  cut,  the  bottom-board  has  been  se- 
cured by  the  screws  referred  to.  The  en- 
trance is  closed  by  a  piece  of  wire  cloth  of 
suitable  length,  and  folded  longitudinally 
through  the  middle.  For  moving  short 
distances,  two  or  three  tacks  will  secure  it. 
When  shipping  by  express  it  is  better  to  use 
a  number  of  tacks,  as  shown  in  the  engrav- 
ing. 

The  wire  screen  is  simply  a  section  of  the 
Dovetailed  hive  cut  off  so  as  to  make  a  rim 
li  inches  deep.  These  rims  are  made  from 
dovetailed  sides  and  ends  which  are  defec- 
tive, either  because  of  knots  or  checks.  A 
piece  of  wire  cloth  26  inches  wide  is  cut  in 
two  in  the  middle,  longitudinally,  making  a 
strip  of  just  the  right  width  to  tack  upon 
the  rim.  In  the  center  of  each  side  to  the 
rim,  a  screw-hole  is  made,  and  the  screen  is 


secured  to  the  hive  by  two  screws,  B,  B,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving.  There  is  no  tack- 
ing, pounding,  nor  driving  of  nails  when 
putting  on  the  screen,  nor,  in  fact,  when  re- 
moving the  same. 

To  secure  the  frames  from  shucking  about, 
we  use  a  notched  stick,  shown  at  A.  One 
of  these  strips  is  tacked  to  the  bottom- 
board,  notches  upward,  to  space  the  bottom- 
bais;  and  two  of  these  strips  are  used  at 
each  end  above  the  frames.  The  strips  are 
of  the  right  width  to  till  up  the  space  taken 
out  by  the  rabbet ;  and  when  the  wire 
screen  is  screwed  down,  these  strips  are 
held  by  the  end  piects  of  the  rim.  in  the 
engraving,  the  notched  sticks  are  represent- 
ed as  being  nailed  to  hold  them  securely. 
In  shipping  by  express  this  will  be  a  neces- 
sary precaution;  but  in  ordinary  moving, 
the  screen  itself,  with  the  usual  amount  of 
wax  and  propolis,  prevents  the  strips  from 
coming  out  of  place.  To  give  you  a  better 
idea  oi  fastening  the  frames,  the  enlarged 
drawing  below  has  been  made. 


The  notches,  A,  A,  slip  down  between  the 
spaces  in  the  frames  X,  etc.  It  may  be 
asked  in  this  connection,  why  w^e  do  not  use 
the  spacing-boards  which  we  have  adver- 
tised for  some  years  back.  Principally  be- 
cause they  wTre  too  much  trouble.  In  each 
hive  six  boards  were  required,  and  these  are 
to  be  nailed  on  the  ends  on  the  inside,  three 
at  each  end.  On  account  of  the  usual 
amount  of  propolis  and  wax  that  is  deposit- 
ed upon  the  sides  of  the  frames,  we  find  it  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  shove  the  end-bars 
down  into  these  longitudinal  grooves  in  the 
spacing-boards.  The  operation  becomes 
still  more  difl&cult  after  the  bees  have  fixed 
them  with  propolis.  Some  of  the  worst 
cases  of  robbing  and  stinging  we  ever  had 
were  brought  about  in  the  effort  to  remove 
the  frames  from  the  spacing-boards.  When 
I  come  to  compare  the  ease  of  manipulation 
of  the  notched  sticks  I  almost  wonder  that 
wc  did  not  discard  the  boards  sooner.  The 
time  occupied  in  preparing  some  20  or  30 
hives  for  shipment,  or  for  moving,  is  now 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  we  are  sure  that 
our  customers  will  welcome  the  change. 

I  am  aware  that,  for  all  wood  frames,  and 
foi-  ordinary  moving  to  out-apiaries,  the 
spacing-strips  will  not  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary; but  as  the  frames  we  moved  were 
metal-cornered,  and  as  it  was  early  in  the 
season,  before  brace-combs  were  built  out, 
we  found  that  the  spacing-sticks  were  nec- 
essary. They  are  certainly  necessary  in  any 
case  for  shipment  by  express.  If  the  Heth- 
erington-Yandeusen  frames  are  a  success 
we  shall  not  need  the  spacers  at  all. 

P.  S.— Of  course,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  notched  sticks — in  fact,  the  whole 
arrangement  above,  is  old ;  but  it  is  good 
just  the  same.  Such  bee-keepers  as  A.  E. 
Manum  use  the  notched  stick. 
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Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor.— Lev.  19:18. 

OU  may  wonder  why  I  did  not  add  the 
customary  "as  thyself."   But  I  pre- 
fer to  leave  it  off — at  least  just  now — 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  this  old 
command  has  been  repeated  so  often 
that  it  falls  on  the  ear  almost  without  ef- 
fect.  Another  thing,  quite  a  large  class  of 
humanity  smile,  or  sometimes  laugh  out- 
right; and  others  go  even  so  far  as  to  jeer 
and  throw  ridicule  whenever  the  subject  is 
mentioned  of  loving  unyhody  as  a  man  loves 
himself.  People  say,  "  There  can't  anybody 
do  it;"  and,  again,  "Nobody  ever  did  do 
it;"  and,  "It  is  all  humbug,"  etc.  Per- 
haps some  of  these  friends  forget  that 
Christ  Jesus  did  actually,  through  every  mo- 
ment of  his  life,  love  his  neighbors  more 
than  he  loved  himselt.    Well,  mankind  will 
have  to  have  their  own  way,  I  suppose. 
Those  who  ridicule  this  little  text,  however, 
are,  I  believe,  without  exception,  bad,  self- 
ish men.   They  oftentimes  say  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  people  would  actually  love 
others  more  and  self  less,  and  then  they  go 
on  and  tell  about  pretense  and  hypocrisy, 
and  they  say  we  Christians  do  not  have  any 
more  love  for  our  fellow-men,  when  we 
come  right  down  to  it,  than  other  folks ;  and 
1  think  very  likely  we  need  a  great  deal  of 
exhortation  in  this  very  line.   All  I  am  go- 
ing to  ask  you  to-day  is  that  you  shall  love 
your  neighbor.   If  he  is  not  lovable,  love 
him  as  much  as  you  can.   If  he  hates  you, 
even  then  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
love  him.   If  he  is  hateful  and  abusive,  do 
not  get  weary  in  trying  to  soften  him  by 
kind  acts.   Do  not  pay  any  attention  to  his 
unkind  words  or  spiteful  actions.   Try  to 
love  your  neighbor,  whoever  he  may  be. 
Yes,  try  to  love  all  your  neighbors,  and  to 
do  them  good.   If  something  happens  that 
is  going  to  take  money  out  of  your  pocket, 
try  to  see  if  it  does  not  put  money  into  the 
pocket  of  somebody  else,  and  be  happy  be- 
cause of  the  good  it  does  such  a  one.  I 
know  what  it  is  to  get  into  a  strife  to  see 
who  shall  get  the  most  trade  and  make  the 
most  money ;  but  I  know,  too,  that  we  can 
tight  down  this  natural  desire  to  accumu- 
late ourselves,  and  tind  a  far  greater  hap- 
piness in  seeing  our  neiglibors  accumulate 
and  prosper  and  do  well. 

1  have  said  considerable  of  late  about  low 
prices.  I  have  suggested  to  you,  that,  if 
you  received  only  from  10  to  15  cents  a  bush- 
el for  your  potatoes,  some  neighbor  of  yours 
got  his  potatoes  exceedingly  low.  You  may 
urge  that  there  is  reason  m  all  things,  and 
that  a  man  can  not  be  very  happy  and  feel 
very  pleasant  when  he  does  not  get  enough 
for  his  produce  to  pay  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Yes,  there  is  truth  in  this;  but  for 
all  that,  when  circumstances  make  it  neces- 
sary for  you  to  sell  to  your  neighbor  some- 
thing for  less  than  it  actually  cost  you,  you 
can  still  congratulate  him  on  his  good  for- 
tune. Your  loss  is  his  gain.  Another 
thing,  we  Christians  have  the  promise  that, 
if  we  seek  tirst  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his 


righteousness,  all  things  else  shall  be  added 
unto  us. 

I  told  you,  June  13,  that  we  were  getting 
15  cts.  a  quart  for  our  strawberries.  Just 
after  our  journal  went  out,  however,  the 
boys  on  the  wagon  reported  that  we  could 
not  sell  them  as  fast  as  they  were  picked, 
unless  the  price  came  down.   So  they  came 
down  to  14  cents;  then  to  12;  then  to  10. 
Each  decline  started  a  fresh  run  on  them 
for  perhaps  a  day ;  but  when  people  began 
to  find  that  the  berries  were  dropping  regu- 
larly each  morning,  they  very  S0(  ii  begnn  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  it  was  to  be  the  reg- 
ular progi  amme,  and  so  they  would  not  buy 
to  can  until  they  got  lower.   When  they  got 
down  to  8  cents  I  thought  that  w^as  low 
enough — we  certainly  ought  to  have  8  cents 
for  such  nice  berries.   But  as  people  would 
not  buy  the  10  or  12  bushels  we  were  picking, 
at  8  cts.,  what  was  to  be  doneV  We  had  had 
some  experience  in  letting  a  lot  lie  over,  and 
that  certainly  did  not  pay.   Our  customers 
were  beginning  to  say,  "  If  you  will  give  me 
some  that  were  picked  this  morning,  1  will 
take  some;  but  I  don't  want  any  that  were 
picked  yesterday."   Some  went  even  so  far 
as  to  decline  having  any  in  the  evening  that 
were  picked  the  same  morning.   We  remon- 
strated ;  but  they  knew  we  w^ere  picking  all 
the  while,  and  tliey  preferred  those  which 
had  been  only  an  hour  from  the  beri  y- patch, 
and  that  had  not  been  jolted  around  on  the 
wagon.   There  was  no  help  for  it.  We  were 
obliged  to  carry  a  few  at  a  time,  sell  them 
off,  and  then  go  back  for  more,  thus  mak- 
ing quick  work  from  pickers  to  consumers. 
This  state  of  affairs  rendered  it  still  more 
necessary  that  the  berries  be  made  to  go  off 
at  some  price.   Well,  they  went  down  to  7 
cts.;  then  to  6 ;  then  to  5  cts.;  and  one  day  I 
felt  a  little  blue  when  the  bo}  s  declared  that 
the  whole  town  of  Medina  (2000  inhabitants) 
would  not  take  all  the  berries  we  were  pick- 
ing, even  for  5  cents.   They  suggested  ship- 
ping them  off  somewhere.    Now.  my  expe- 
rience in  shipping  off  garden  stuff"  has  not 
been  very  favorable.   Sometimes  it  sells  for 
enough  to  pay  the  express  charges,  and 
sometimes  it  doesn't.    The  berries  must 
be  sold  in  Medina.   Mr.  \Veed  suggested 
that,  if  we  could  get  rid  of  what  we  had  on 
hand,  may  be  we  could  keep  our  heads  above 
water.   1  accordingly  went  round  to  the 
hands  in  the  factory  and  asked  how^  many 
wanted  some  nice  strawberries,  just  picked, 
for  only  5  cts.    I  looked  pleasant  and  good 
natured  about  it,  but  there  did  not  seem  to 
be  any  demand,  even  at  this  very  low  price. 
I  have  been  told  that  some  said  they  guess- 
ed the  berries  w^ould  be  lower  still  than  5 
cts.,  next  day.   i  confess  I  was  inclined  to 
feel  a  little  bit  discouraged,  and  I  don't 
know  but  I  did  suggest  to  my  wife  that  I 
would  plow  up  part  of  my  vines  and  not 
raise  so  many  berries,  especially  as  it  seem- 
ed evident  that  we  were  raising  too  many 
for  our  small  town.   I  had  not  yet  read 
friend  Terry's  article,  which  you  will  And 
on  another  page,  in  regard  to  this  matter ; 
but  when  1  did  read  it,  it  caused  me  to 
smile.   My  wife  suggested  that  our  beauti- 
ful berries,  instead  of  affording  me  recrea- 
tion and  enjoyment,  were  adding  to  my 
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cares,  and  making  me  look  worried.  It 
would  be  a  little  sad  if  stmicberries  should 
be  the  means  of  adding  wrinkles  to  my  face 
that  is  already  pretty  well  furrowed.  Some 
of  you  may  say, Surely  A.  I.  Koot  would, 
at  such  a  crisis,  have  taken  his  cares  and 
perplexities  to  the  kind  Father ;  for,  in  fact, 
he  taught  just  that  in  his  book,  'What  to 
Do,'  "  and  with  all  the  advice  that  this  world 
can  furnish  in  regard  to  what  to  do  in  per- 
plexities, is  there  any  thing  to  be  compared 
with  that  beautif ul* in j unction,  "  Cast  thy 
burden  on  the  Lord  "?  As  soon  as  I  thought 
it,  however,  I  began  to  be  a  little  ashamed 
of  myself.  If  I  were  a  poor  man,  on  a  little 
homestead,  with  a  mortgage  hanging  over 
me,  and  I  were  depending  on  my  berries  to 
help  to  lift  the  mortgage,  then  I  might  com- 
plain about  getting  only  5  cts.  a  quart.  If 
sickness  and  death  were  near,  and  money 
were  needed  to  pay  the  doctor's  bill,  then 
might  I  pray  God  to  help  me  to  get  better 
prices.  As' it  was,  I  actually  felt  ashamed 
to  ask  the  kind  Father  for  any  help  at  all  in 
that  direction.  I  did  ask  him,  however,  to 
help  me  to  feel  happy  and  glad  because  I 
was  able  to  give  nice  fresh  berries  to  my 
friends  and  neighbors  for  only  5  cts.  a  quart. 
Well,  the  prayer  was  answered  very  speedi- 
ly. I  became  glad  and  happy  straight- 
way," as  Mark  says.  My  daughter  Con- 
stance (Blue  Eyes,  you  know)  has  been 
taking  me  to  task  for  using  the  word  got.  It 
came  in  once  or  twice  in  my  last  Home  talk, 
and  she  says  it  is  not  ''good  grammar." 
Well,  whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  I  "  got " 
happy.  I  really  enjoyed  selling  berries  for 
5  cts.  Then  what  do  you  think  happened? 
Somebody,  I  really  don't  know  why,  sud- 
denly concluded  that  the  berries  might  not 
get  any  lower,  and  ordered  half  a  bushel  at 
5  cents  a  quart.  Then  another  neighbor 
thought  they  would  take  the  chances,  and 
take  theirs  for  canning  at  5  cts.  And  pretty 
soon  somebody  suggested  that  the  berries 
would  come  up  very  soon.  Now,  you  may 
think  it  strange ;  but  within  an  hour  we  en- 
gaged more  at  5  cts.  a  quart  than  we  had  to 
spare ;  and  pretty  soon  the  young  man  who 
superintends  the  children  who  are  doing  the 
picking,  told  me  they  were  not  going  to 
have  as  many  as  they  had  been  getting.  By 
the  way,  this  young  man  is  one  of  the 
printers.  It  is  a  rather  dull  season  just  now 
in  the  composing-room  ;  and  as  he  had  often 
begged  to  get  outdoors  we  gave  him  this 
post.  You  ought  to  see  how  we  have  tanned 
him  up  during  the  last  ten  days.  He  seems 
to  prefer  to  be  outdoors,  however,  for  all 
that.  Well,  after  we  had  taken  as  many  or- 
ders as  we  dared  to  at  5  cents,  we  took  some 
more  at  0.  Meanwhile  the  people  had  "got" 
an  idea  that  the  price  of  the  berries  was  run- 
ning up  again,  and  everybody  was  in  a  hurry 
to  buy.  Up  they  went  to  7  and  then  to  8  ; 
and  then  came  the  state  of  affairs  where  w^e 
charged  one  man  8  cts.  for  his  berries,  and 
the  other  6  or  even  5,  because  they  were  to 
fill  an  old  contract,  made  when  the  berries 
were  low.*  This  taught  us  not  to  make  any 

*At  one  time,  to  fill  our  contracts  we  tried  to  buy 
some  berries  of  a  neig-hbor;  but  the  best  price  he 
could  make  to  us  was  6  cts.,  therefore  we  should  be 
obligred  to  pay  6  and  sell  for  5,  because  we  were  so 
thoughtless  as  to  make  a  contract  beforehand,  for 
the  delivery  of  berries  the  next  day. 


more  contracts.  So  the  men  on  our  wagon 
told  the  customers,  "  We  will  pick  and  de- 
liver them  any  time  you  wish,  but  we  can 
not  agree  on  any  particular  price.  You  can 
have  them  now  for  7  cents;  to-morrow  they 
may  be  5,  but  they  may  also  be  8  or  even  9." 
This  little  transaction  has  tended  to  give 
me  more  charity  for  people  who  change 
prices  often.  In  fact,  it  gave  me  my  first 
insight  into  this  matter  of  fluctuations  of 
the  market,  and  it  led  me  to  see  that  it  is 
proper  to  change  the  price  not  only  daily, 
but,  under  some  conditions,  and  under  some 
circumstances,  hourly.  When  the  prices 
were  low,  it  was  really  pleasant  to  see  peo- 
ple coming  with  all  sorts  of  utensils  for 
strawberries  ;  and  I  believe  now  that  I  en- 
joyed selling  them  as  much  (or  even  more)  at 
5  cents  as  I  did  selling  them  at  15.  All  that 
prevented  me  from  being  pleased  and  happy 
on  the  "  down  grade"  was  because  I  hadn't 
got  enough  of  the  text,  at  the  head  of  this 
little  sermon,  in  my  heart— "Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor."  And  I  confess  that,  when 
prices  began  to  go  up,  and  the  children  and 
some  poor  people  who  could  afford  them  at 
5  cents,  but  could  not  at  10  or  15, 1  began 
to  feel  sad  for  their  sakes.  My  friend,  when 
your  neighbor's  interest  is  so  much  in  your 
heart  that  you  forget  self,  and  rejoice  or  feel 
sad  at  his  loss  or  gain,  you  are  getting  pret- 
ty near  to  the  kingdom. 

Well,  we  got  on  swimmingly,  and  I  enjoy- 
ed harvesting  the  berries  very  much.  I  en- 
joyed this  matter  of  demand  and  supply, 
and  fluctuations  in  the  prices,  and  especial- 
ly the  positive  proof  that  Medina  could  not 
only  take  care  of  15  bushels  of  strawberries 
a  day,  but  perhaps  twice  or  three  times  that 
amount,  until  Saturday  night  came.  We 
had  had  some  little  experience  with  Satur- 
day night,  but  not  very  much.  The  weath- 
er was  favorable,  and,  oh  how  the  berries 
did  ripen  !  Before  we  got  through  the  patch 
once  they  were  riper  where  we  commenced 
than  they  had  been  when  we  started.  Some 
of  the  boys  talked  toward  night  of  picking 
no  more  if  I  could  not  sell  them  ;  but  I  told 
them  that  the  berries  must  be  picked,  and 
that  they  must  be  sold  or  given  away.  The 
wagon  went  all  over  town,  and  visited  eve- 
ry customer  of  ours  ;  but  after  the  men  re- 
turned late  in  the  evening,  there  w^ere  four 
or  five  bushels  of  berries  yet  to  be  disposed 
of.  As  our  baskets  all  became  full,  the  pint 
boxes  full  of  berries  w^ere  scattered  every- 
where along  the  rows,  and  little  patches 
he]-e  and  there  were  seen  in  groups  up  by 
the  fence.  In  fact,  bright,  beautiful  luscious 
strawberries  stared  at  us  every  where.  There 
had  been  such  a  hurry  to  get  them  picked 
before  night,  that  they  were  set  around 
everywhere,  and  nobody  knew  what  was  to 
be  done  with  them.  There  was  some  talk 
of  carrying  the  pint  boxes  by  hand,  because 
the  hasfcets  were  all  full ;  but  I  suggested  set- 
ting them  on  one  of  the  shutters  of  the  hot- 
beds. Finally  Mr.  Wright,  the  printer,  got 
hold  of  some  of  the  shallow  trays  we  use 
for  celery-plants.  To  refresh  your  memory 
I  will  give  you  a  picture  of  one. 

Each  tray  holds  24  pints.  They  were 
wheeled  up  to  the  factory  on  our  Daisy 
wheelbarrows,  and  then  they  were  set  along 
the  front  of  the  door,  on  a  stand  that  was 
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THE  TRAYS  WE  USED  TO  HOLD  OUR  PINT  BOXES  OF 
STRAWBERRIES. 

made  to  exhibit  new  goods.  They  made  an 
impressive  show,  I  tell  you.  I  proposed  to 
sell  what  1  could,  to  the  people  who  passed 
by.  Ours  is  a  public  highway,  and  on  Sat- 
urday night  there  were  more  or  less  vehi- 
cles passirg  almost  constantly.  My  wife  sug- 
gested that  we  should  mark  in  plain  letters, 
on  a  nice  clean  smooth  board, 

FRESH  STKAWBERIilES,  OJSLY  5  CENTS  A 
QUART. 

Ernest  got  a  board  and  did  the  marking, 
and  I  commenced  calling  the  attention  of 
the  passers-by,  when  they  did  not  seem  to 
notice  the  berries,  myself.  Somewhat  to 
my  surprise  a  sale  was  made  to  the  occu- 
pants of  almost  every  vehicle.  Pretty  soon 
it  became  too  dark  to  see,  but  there  were 
bushels  of  berries  remaining.  At  this  junc- 
ture Mr.  Weed  brought  a  large  lamp  from 
the  factory,  and  set  it  near  by  the  bulletin- 
board.  Well,  before  ten  o'clock  every  ber- 
ry was  sold.  The  people  went  away  happy, 
and  I  felt  happy,  even  if  the  coppers  and 
nickels  in  my  pocket  did  pull  down  rather 
uncomfortably.  The  coppers  and  nickels 
would  keep  over  Sunday,  without  spoiling, 
even  though  the  weather  were  hot  and 
damp,  while  the  strawberries — well,  I  felt 
sure  they  would  do  good,  and  make  people 
happy,  at  only  5  cts.  a  quart. 

Now,  then,  friends,  1  have  told  you  this 
little  story  because  I  think  likely  it  will  be 
helpful  to  some  of  you  in  selling  your  prod- 
ucts. A  plain  bulletin-board,  a  good  dis- 
play of  what  you  have  for  sale,  assisted  by 
a  lamp,  if  it  is  a  still  evening,  after  dark, 
makes  a  very  pretty  advertisement.  Back 
of  it  all,  the  owner  must  stand,  with  Jove  to 
his  neighbor,  in  his  heart.  All  the  rest  will 
take  care  of  itself.  Now,  whenever  you  are 
inclined  to  murmur  or  complain— when  you 
say  farming  does  not  pay,  or  the  special  oc- 
cupation whereunto  God  seems  to  have  call- 
ed you  does  not  pay,  please  have  confidence 
enough  in  your  old  friend  A.  I.  Root  to  be- 
lieve he  is  right  when  he  says  the  trouble  is 
not  m  farming ;  it  is  not  in  your  chosen  occu- 
IHition.,  and  it  is  not  with  your  neighbors — the 
neighbors  God  has  given  you,  but  it  is  be- 
cause in  your  own  heart  you  do  nof'Zore 
your  neighbor/^ 

r.  S.— Constance  suggests  that  it  is  not 
dignified,  and  she  does  not  think  it  is  the 
thing  to  do,  to  speak  to  people  who  are  rid- 
ing by,  no  matter  whether  you  know  them 
or  not,  and  ask  tliem  if  they  don't  want  to 
buy  souie  strawberries.  She  thinks  it  is  too 
much  like  peddling.  I  told  her  that  1  should 
never  object  to  seeing  peddlers,  provided 
they  carried  some  product  of  the  soil  that 
they  had  raised  themselves.  Some  of  the 
friends  laughed  at  my  zeal  in  disposing  of 
the  berries,  but  none  of  them  seemed  to  be 
displeased.  Toward  the  last,  a  buggy  went 
by  in  the  dark.  1  could  not  see  very  dis- 
tinctly, but  after  he  had  replied  very  sober- 


ly and  sedately  that  he  did  not  think  they 
could  very  well  use  any  more  strawberries 
just  then,  we  found  out  that  it  was  my  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  Calvert  This  raised  a  pretty 
big  laugh  from  the  bystanders ;  but  I  was 
so  very  enthusiastic  in  disposing  of  the 
great  lot  of  berries,  that  I  proposed  to  treat 
friends  and  foes  (that  is,  if  I  have  any  foes 
in  Medina  County)  all  alike. 


SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  A.  I.  ROOT,  AND  HIS 
FRIENDS  WHO  LOVE  TO  RAISE  CROPS. 


TOO    MANY  STRAWBERRIES,    SMALL,    FRUITS,  ETC.; 
FRIEND  TERRY  GIVES  US  A  LITTLE  FHIENDLY 
TALK  IN  THE  MATTER. 

MR.  ROOT:— In  Gleanings  for  June  1  you 
spoke  of  the  overproduction  of  potatoes, 
and  the  prospect  of  an  overcrop  of  straw- 
berries. Now,  do  you  know  I  was  almost 
provoked  with  you  for  not  making  use  of 
such  a  good  opportunity  to  preach  a  little  sermon 
on  my  special  hobby?  For  forty  years  to  come 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  overproduction  among 
the  farmers  (and  many  bee-keepers  that  T  have  met 
can  be  added  In),  in  tke  line  of  growing  abundance 
of  strawberries  and  other  fine  small  fruits  for  their 
own  home  use,  and  I  know  of  no  work  iu  the  world 
that  they  ought  to  be  more  happy  while  doing. 
I  am  getting  more  and  more  in  love  with  my  fruit- 
garden,  as  well  as  with  the  delicious  fruit  we  are 
getting.  Would  that  I  could  take  every  reader  of 
Gleanings,  who  is  behind  at  all  in  this  respect,  by 
the  hand  and  have  a  full  hour's  talk  with  him  while 
walking  among  the  loaded  oushes  and  vines  in  my 
garden  or  yours!  Wouldn't  I  talk  my  best  at 
him?  Wouldn't  I  keep  his  mouth  full  of  great  Jes- 
sie, Bubach,  and  Cumberland  berries?  Then  I 
would  try  to  interest  him  in  the  growing  of  vines. 
I  would  show  him  single  leaves  5  inches  long,  one 
of  which  would  cover  a  pint  bowl,  on  plants  set 
this  spring;  then  take  him  among  the  raspberries, 
and  show  him  bushes,  set  only  a  little  over  a  year, 
loaded  with  berries. 

Some  farmers  have  a  little  bed  of  strawberries, 
perhaps  two  or  three  square  rods,  from  which  they 
get  just  a  taste  of  this  great  luxury.  That  wouldn't 
suit  me  at  all.  I  would  set  out  ten  times  as  many, 
with  an  ordinary-sized  family,  and  tend  them  in 
long  )ows,  with  a  horse,  and  have  berries  bj'  the 
bushel,  as  free  to  children  and  all  as  water,  for  a 
month  if  possible.  We  have  now  a  bushel  a  day  of 
splendid  fruit,  and  we  eat  and  can  every  one  of 
them.  (No,  I  took  much  delight  in  carrying  a  peck 
to  a  neighbor,  yesterday,  who  doesn't  have  any.) 
Extravagant?  What!  when  T  and  the  family  did  all 
the  work  on  them,  and  if  they  were  together  in 
solid  compass  (they  are  between  raspberry  rows 
you  know)  they  would  hardlj-  occupj'  more  than  15 
rods  of  earth?   I  don't  think  so. 

T  saw  ]\rr.  Fenn  at  the  Horticultural  Society  in 
Tallmadge,  the  other  day,  and  he  told  me  about 
your  rows  of  strawberries.  I  do  wish  I  could  see 
them.  Won't  you  tell  us  how  far  Apart  in  the  row 
you  set  the  plants,  and,  when  you  get  through, 
about  the  average  yield  per  hill? 

The  Bubach  is  our  grandest  berry.  The  Haver- 
land  is  not  so  large,  but  extra  good  size,  and  the 
berries  just  lie  in  piles.  The  flavor  is  not  quite  per- 
fect, to  my  taste;  but  with  13  kinds,  I  may  be  get- 
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ting:  rather  particular.  There  is  no  berry  on  our 
grounds  with  any  nicer  flavor  than  the  old  Charles 
Downing;  but  they  are  light  yielders,  and  easily 
hurt  by  the  frost,  like  the  Sharpless.  The  Jessie  is 
good,  and  a  fair  yielder,  but  not  up  to  the  Bubach. 

Do  you  know  1  had  to  laugh  when  1  read  in 
Gleanings  that  you  were  not  quite  certain  that 
farmers  could  not  afford  to  grow  potatoes  in  a 
small  way  where  they  hadn't  the  machinery  and 
aids  of  the  large  grower?  What  do  you  suppose  I 
had  been  doing  that  morning?  Whj',  following 
Breed's  weeder,  as  a  new  tool  is  called,  over  seven 
acres  of  potatoes.  It  was  drawn  by  one  horse,  and 
could  hardly  be  called  work  for  him  or  myself. 
Now,  what  did  it  do?  Why,  in  going  once  through 
the  field  J  stirred  all  the  soil  that  I  could  with  a 
one-horse  cultivator  in  going  twice,  and  at  the 
same  time  moved  every  bit  of  soil  in  and  around 
the  hills— hoed  them.  In  the  afternoon,  wife  and  I 
took  a  ride.  We  saw  a  man  with  perhaps  two  acres 
of  potatoes,  hoeing  them  slowly  by  hand,  after  hav- 
ing cultivated  them.  Wc  calculated  that,  at  the 
rate  he  was  working.  It  would  take  him  one  day  to 
hoe  half  an  acre  lin  drills),  or  over  15  days  to  do  the 
work  I  had  done  in  the  forenoon.  Which  can  ride 
out  the  most?  which  can  get  time  to  "fuss  "with 
berries  best?  Which  can  get  the  most  time  to  do 
his  work  promptly  and  as  well  as  he  knows  how,  and 
can  live  and  respect  his  calling  instead  of  being 
a  drudge? 

But,  enough.  You  know  1  love  to  accomplish 
something  when  I  work.  Don't  fear  the  overpro- 
duction of  potatoes.  There  are  two  sides  to  this. 
When  farmers  get  large  prices,  how  many  thou- 
sands of  poor  people  have  to  pay  altogether  too 
much?  Welcome  cheaper  production  and  only  fair 
living  prices  for  farmers,  for  the  sake  of  the  great 
number  of  poor  people  who  will  be  helped.  With 
our  machinery  we  made  money  last  year  on  pota- 
toes— did  well  enough.  It  hurt  me  to  sell  potatoes 
to  men  who  had  hard  work  to  make  a  very  bare 
living,  for  75  cts.  to  $1.00  a  bushel  in  1881  and  1887. 
To  be  sure,  it  was  market  price,  but— well,  I  found 
a  way  to  ease  my  conscience,  sometimes,  when  sell- 
ing directly  to  individuals. 

Dr.  Talmage  says  the  Almighty  will  smite  this 
people  if  they  do  not  stop  inventing  machinery  to 
take  work  from  poor  people.  For  himself,  he  says, 
if  I  remember  correctly,  that  he  hopes  there  will 
not  be  another  tool  invented  in  500  years.  But  he 
is  all  wrong  for  once.  His  head  is  out  of  level. 
Flour  and  potatoes  are  cheaper  to-day  for  the  poor 
man  to  eat  than  they  wonld  be  without  the  binder 
and  the  potato-planter;  and  there  is  work  enough 
for  all,  and  better  wages,  than  in  anti-machinery 
days.  Then  see  the  great  saving  to  the  farmers' 
wives  in  the  line  of  less  help  to  board,  less  drudg- 
erj'  and  tavern  life,  and  the  nearer  approach  to  a 
perfect  home.  See  how  the  farmer  can  now  ac- 
complish much  without  slavish  toil.  Welcome  to 
labor-saving  machinery,  I  say.  T.  B.  Terry. 

Hudson,  Ohio. 

Well,  I  am  very  glad  indeed,  old  friend, 
to  know  that  our  ideas  have  been  so  much 
in  the  same  line.  You  will,  of  course,  see 
what  I  have  said  under  the  head  of  Our 
Neighbors,  in  this  issue.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  quite  get  your  thought  in  regard  to 
farmers  raising  small  fruits.  Where  they 
raise  strawberries  for  sale,  I  think  they 
jnight  deyote  more  ground  to  this  one  crop 


than  is  profitable  for  that  locality.  Last  sea- 
son we  had  so  many  Alaska  peas  (and  w^e 
got  them  on  the  market  before  anybody 
else  had  any  also)  that  they  could  not  be 
sold  without  running  the  price  down  to  a 
point  that  did  Jiot  pay  expenses  ;  and  even 
when  we  loaded  the  wagon  and  sent  thera 
off  eight  or  ten  miles  to  adjoining  towns, 
the  wiiole  crop  could  not  be  sold  at  a  profit. 
I  made  a  blunder  by  planting  largcJj/  all  at 
one  time.  This  year  I  blundered  the  other 
way,  because  I  did  not  plant  enough.  For 
three  weeks  we  have  been  getting  50  cents  a 
peck  for  every  pea  as  it  ripened,  and  cus- 
tomers quarrel  as  to  who  shall  have  them, 
even  then.  We  had  only  about  half  enough. 
The  remedy  is  to  make' successive  plantings 
every  week  or  ten  days,  and  be  sure  to  have 
enough,  and  not  very  many  more  than 
enough.  We  can  no't  do  this,  however, 
with  strawberries.  If  you  mean,  however, 
that  no  farmer  or  anybody  else  who  has  a 
little  patch  of  ground  can  make  a  mistake 
by  planting  enough  to  give  his  own  family  a 
great  abundance  of  strawberries,  then  I 
heartily  agi'ee  with  you.  Almost  every  spring 
my  health  begins  to  fail  by  care  and  over- 
wwk,  just  a  little  before  strawberry^  time, 
and  for  several  years  I  have  been  looking 
forward  to  fresh  strawberries  as  a  sure 
means  of  ''fetching me  up.  This  year  I 
was  in  such  haste  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  "strawberry  tonic"  that  I  ate  a  little 
too  freely  of  them  when  they  first  ripened. 
I  began  "to  feel  troubled  for  fear  strawber- 
ries w^ould  not  work  this  season.  I  soon 
found,  however,  that  it  was  because  dame 
Nature  did  not  want  the  new  medicine  too 
abruptly.  By  increasing  the  dose  daily  for 
a  few  days,  1  soon  found  that  I  could  eat 
two  large  saucerfuls  at  a  meal,  and  ever  so 
many  more  between  meals,  and  grow  fat 
and  happy  on  them.  Of  all  the  different 
"cures''  that  have  been  invented  in  times 
past,  give  me  the  strawberry  cure.  Well, 
now,  there  is  but  little  question  but  that 
other  people  will  be  benefited  just  as  I  am 
benefited.  But  they  can  not  very  well  af- 
ford the  expense  unless  the  berries  are  af- 
forded cheaply  ;  therefore  I  am  glad,  as  you 
are,  when  strawberries  (and  potatoes)  are 
offered  at  very  low  prices.  But  I  still  think 
that,  where  one  wishes  to  get  the  very  most 
benefit  from  strawberries,  he  should  raise 
them  himself,  not  only  that  he  may  enjoy 
seeing  them  grow,  but  that  he  may  feel  that 
the  supply  is  unlimited— that  he  may  eat 
just  as  many  as  he  has  any  inclination  to, 
without  having  his  conscience  trouble  him 
because  he  is  extravagant. 

You  speak  about  canning  them.  My  wife 
has  often  urged  me  to  eat  largely  of  canned 
strawberries,  to  see  if  they  would  not  bring 
me  up  as  well  as  the  fresh  ones  do.  They 
have  never  yet  filled  the  bill  very  well, 
therefore  we  have  not  been  in  the  liabit  of 
canning  very  many.  Our  patch  of  Jessie 
straw^berries,  mentioned  by  my  cousin,  D. 
E.  Fenn,  are  planted  just  3  feet  apart,  after 
digging  our  early  potatoes,  as  I  have  de- 
scribed. They  are  10  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  We  have  not  kept  account  of  the  prod- 
uct, but  I  should  say  that  they  average  per- 
haps half     pint  to  each  plaiit,  oSText  sea- 
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son  the  same  plantation  will  doubtless  give 
a  much  larger  crop ;  but  I  seriously  doubt 
whether  tlie  Jessie  or  the  Sharpless  either 
will  give  as  much  fruit  per  plant  as  the 
Crescent  and  Wilson,  and  perhaps  some 
others.  Our  objection  to  the  Crescent  is 
the  small  size ;  but  still  a  great  many  of  our 
customers  this  summer  decidedly  prefer  the 
small  berries  to  the  great  large  ones.  Some 
of  them  will  not  have  the  large  ones,  as  they 
say  they  are  tasteless,  etc.  The  Bubach  is 
certainly  a  massive  berry.  We,  like  your- 
self, have  single  leaves  that  would  cover  a 
pint  bowl,  and  the  berries  are  monsters. 
But  they  are  all  gone  after  one  or  two  pick- 
ings, while  the  Crescent,  witii  its  great  clus- 
ters of  small  berries,  still  keeps  the  pickers 
busy.  Sometimes  1  think  there  is  no  better 
berry,  all  things  considered,  than  the  old 
Wilson.  Then,  again,  I  am  inclined  to  fa- 
vor the  Crescent.  Finally  I  decide  that  no 
berry-patch  is  complete  witliout  half  a  doz- 
en, or,  better  still,  a  dozen,  oL"  the  popular 
kinds.  The  Jessie  is  valuable  because  it  is 
so  early  ;  and  the  Jersey  Queen,  because  it 
is  so  late  ;  besides,  the  jersey  Queen  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  best  "berries  that  we 
have  on  our  grounds.  It  is  not  as  strong  a 
grower  as  the  Sharpless  and  Jessie,  how- 
ever, and  it  doesn't  bear  any  thing  near  as 
many  berries  as  the  Crescent.  I  am  aston- 
ished to  hear  that  Talmage  ever  said  or 
wrote  any  such  folly.  Our  proof-reader  says 
he  thinks  there  must  be  some  mistake  about 
it.  To  intimate  that  man's  inventive  facul- 
ties are  not  a  wonderful  gift  directly  from 
the  Almighty,  seems  to  me,  savors  of  infi- 
delity. Farmers  complain  that  wages  are 
so  high,  and  produce  so  low,  that  they  can 
not  keep  on  farming.  Now,  if  this  be  true, 
the  laboring  classes  have  been  benefited  in 
both  directions.  Amen  to  your  concluding 
sentence ! 


CONDITCTED  BY  ERNEST  B.  ROOT. 


MANUM'S  modified  SWARMmG-DEVICE. 

TT  will  be  remembered  that  our  friend  A. 
M   E.  Manum  clips  all  his  queens'  wings. 

As  some  of  our  customers  want  their 
^    queens  clipped  and  others  do  not,  we 

practice  no  clipping,  leaving  the  pur- 
chaser to  follow  his  own  option.  Our 
queens,  unless  prevented  by  perforated  zinc, 
always  accompany  the  swarm.  On  page  542, 
July  1, 188S,  I  mentioned  a  s warming-device 
modihed  from  A.  E.  Manum's  implement, 
which  has  given  us  most  excellent  satisfac- 
tion. Our  device  differs  from  friend  Ma- 
num's in  that  we  use  a  larger  wire-cloth 
cage.  His  will  hold  perhaps  a  quart  of  bees, 
while  ours  will  hold  several.  As  it  was  late 
in  the  season  we  made  no  engraving  of  it 
then. 

While  Manum's  arrangement  is  better 
adapted  for  those  who  clip  their  queens, 
ours  is  more  suited  for  those  who  practice 
no  clipping.  Fig.  2  represents  the  wire- 
cloth  cage  or  basket ;  Fig.  3,  the  device  in 
position,  receiving  the  bees  as  they  cluster 
pn  the  outside  of  the  cage,  Fig.  1  shows  the 


bees  after  they  have  clustered,  and  the  apia- 
rist in  the  act  of  walking  off  to  the  hive. 

3rETH0D  OF   CAPTUKING  SWAKMS. 

Instead  of  looking  for  the  clipped  queen 
as  soon  as  the  swarm  issues,  we  wait  until 
it  begins  to  cluster.  As  soon  as  a  cluster  is 
about  half  completed,  we  run  the  basket  up 
to  and  around  the  cone  of  bees.  An  assist- 
ant, if  present,  gives  the  limb  a  jar,  so  as  to 
disengage  the  bees  into  the  basket.  In  case 
no  one  is  ready  to  assist,  a  sliding  move- 
ment will  precipitate  the  cluster  into  the 
wire-cloth  cage,  when  it  is  quickly  loweied. 


^IANUM'S   swarming  AHIiANGE31ENT  AS 
MODIFIED  BY  THE  FOLKS  AT  THE 
HOME  OF  THE  HONEY-BEES. 

This  operation,  in  passing  down  through  the 
limbs,  usually  will  catch  the  wire-cloth  lid, 
and  close  it  with  a  slam.  In  case  it  is  not 
closed,  the  apiarist  steps  forward  and  does 
it  himself.  Half  or  two-thirds  of  the  bees 
are  generally  confined.  In  all  probability 
the  queen  is  there  also.  As  the  bees  can  not 
get  out,  those  still  flying  in  the  air  will  very 
readily  cluster  on  tte  wire  cloth,  surround- 
ing the  majority  of  their  companions  inside. 
To  make  this  more  expeditious,  the  tripod 
is  adjusted,  and  the  cage  is  suspended  in  the 
air,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  right  where  the  bees 
are  flying  thickest.  In  two  or  three  min- 
utes the  remainder  of  the  bees  will  be  clus- 
tered on  the  outside.  At  this  stage  of  the 
proceeding  the  apiarist  comes  forward, 
folds  the  two  short  legs  against  the  pole, 
grasps  it  at  its  center  of  gravity  (see  Fig.  1), 
and  walks  off  to  the  hive,  which  he  has  pre- 
viously prepared.  The  wire  fork  is  made  of 
steel,  and  is  light  and  springy.  The  walk- 
ing of  the  apiarist  has  no  tendency  then  to 
jar  the  bees  off  from  the  basket. 

One  of  the  special  features  of  the  Manum 
arrangement  is,  that  the  basket  can  bead- 
justed  to  almost  any  position,  all  the  way 
from  2  to  10  feet  fi  om  the  ground.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  spread  the  tripod  legs, 
catch  them  into  the  ground,  and  leave  them 
standing.  In  the  me?^n  tipie,  if  the  hive 
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not  prepared,  the  apiarist  has  ample  time  to 
get  it  ready.  After  this  he  can  return  to 
the  swarm  just  now  chistered.  Most  of  the 
devices  require  to  be  held  uutil  the  cluster 
has  settled.  It  is  a  tedious  job  to  hold  a 
pole  at  arms'  length,  with  face  upturned.  If 
the  swarm  clusters  very  high,  some  other 
arrangement,  perhaps,  would  be  better  than 
the  Manum  ;  but  for  low  shrubbery  it  is  just 
the  thing  The  other  special  feature  of  the 
device  is,  that  after  you  have  gotten  about 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  bees  into  the  bas- 
ket, they  can  not  escape  and  seek  their  origi- 
nal poiut  of  attachmeut. 

HAULING  BEES  WITH  COLTS — A  AVARNING. 

During  the  past  week  I  have  had  some 
experience,  of  a  kind  of  which  -Josh  Billiugs 
said,  "  The  tuishun  is  rulher  hi."  We  have 
been  moving  bees  with  a  colt,  aud  very  like- 
ly you  will  forecast  the  result  before  I  get 
through.  Old  horsemen  tell  us  that  colls 
should  be  hitched  iu  the  stable,  or  to  the 
side  of  a  barn  or  high  board  fence,  or  at 
least  something  they  cau  not  get  their  feet 
through  or  climb  over,  or  tangle  themselves 
up  in.  My  colt  Billy,  referred  to  before  in 
this  department,  had  been  making  trips  to 
the  bass  wood  orchard  nearly  every  day.  A 
large  portion  of  this  apiary  has  been  devot- 
ed to  filling  orders  for  bees  and  queens  by 
the  pound,  nucleus,  and  colony.  At  the  or- 
chard there  was  neither  a  shed,  side  of  a 
barn,  nor  high  board  fence.  The  only  avail- 
able thing  was  a  small  elm-tree,  about  four 
inches  in  diameter.  The  ground  was  pretty 
level  at  this  spot ;  and  although  it  was  not 
the  best  place  in  the  world  to  hitch  a  colt, 
we  thought  we  would  "  risk  it "  until  we 
could  fit  up  a  hitching-post,  or,  better,  a 
shed  after  the  rush  of  the  season.  Billy 
stamped  the  grouud  considerably  around 
that  tree,  and,  colt-like,  champed  his  bits. 

One  day  we  went  down  after  about  $75.00 
worth  of  bees,  which  were  to  go  by  express 
in  the  morning.  As  the  aforesaid  elm-tree 
was  inconveniently  situated  for  the  maiket- 
wagon,  we  hitched  to  a  fence— one  that  was 
strong.  We  had  got  our  bees  into  the  ship- 
piug-cages,  and  were  loading  them  on  the 
wagon.  Billy  became  impatient,  and  want- 
ed to  go  home  befo:  e  we  got  fairly  loaded  ; 
and  before  we  knew  it  he  had  somehow  got 
his  foot  through  the  fence  and  into  a  gate. 
With  $75.00  woi  th  of  bees  in  the  wagon,  at 
May  prices,  and  the  horse  tangled  as  he  was, 
we  rather  expected  a  fracas.  A  few  sooth- 
ing words  quieted  the  horse  so  that  we 
could  untangle  him,  and  we  were  soon  on 
our  way,  rejoicing  that  we  had  got  out  of 
our  trouble  so  luckily. 

About  a  month  elapsed,  and  Billy  in  the 
mean  time  was  learning  to  stand  like  an  old 
horse.  One  afternoon,  as  usual,  Mr.  Spaf- 
ford  took  Billy  and  the  light  wagon,  your 
humble  servant  remaining  at  his  d?sk.  This 
time  Mr.  S.  hitched  to  the  elm-tree,  and 
then  went  about  his  work.  He  had  nearly 
finished  his  last  hive  when  he  heard  a  little 
noise  in  the  direction  of  the  horse.  Rush- 
ing out,  he  noticed  that  the  animal  was  be- 
having in  a  very  unusual  manner.  Well,  to 
make  a  long  story  short,  Billy  had  caught 
the  right  thill  in  the  tree.  He  then  stepped 
to  one  side,  and  broke  om  e^d  of  the  sh^ft 


diagonally  off,  p3rhaps  a  foot  from  the  end. 
The  splintered  part  evidently  struck  just 
back  of  his  fore-leg,  and  go  ided  him  a  little. 
As  you  know,  a  horse,  when  he  is  pricked 
by  any  thing,  never  moves  away  from  the 
irritating  object,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will 
pusli  the  sharp  point  into  himself.  Billy 
pushed  the  thill  into  himself  back  of  his 
fore-leg,  reeled  sidewise  a  little,  and,  with 
the  point  sticking  in  his  vitals,  again  broke 
the  thill  off  lower  down.  He  then  fell  over 
one  end  of  the  thill,  striking  the  ground, and 
the  other  end  plunging  deeply  into  his  heart. 
Before  Mr.  Spafford  could  reach  him  and  be 
of  very  much  a.ssistance.  a  valuable  horse 
Avas  killed — one  that  could  travel  fourteen 
miles  an  hour,  and  one  for  which  1  had,  just 
prior  to  its  death,  had  frequent  offers. 
Whether  an  unlucky  bee  had  stung  the 
horse,  and  so  been  the  direct  cause  of  the 
disaster,  we  shall  never  know.  I  do  know 
that  I  have  lost  a  valuable  horse,  and  a 
great  pet,  of  which  my  wife  was  exceeding- 
ly fond. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  experienced  horse- 
breeders  who  read  this  will  say, Why  did 
you  not  unhitch?"'  For  the  simple  reason 
that  we  had  tried  it  once  or  twice,  and  Billy 
had  wound  himself  around  the  tree  until  he 
did  not  have  any  strap  at  all.  Well,  this  is 
mishap  No.  2. 

As  our  three  heavy  draft  horses  were 
busy,  we  next  took  Meg.  As  she  had  run 
away  several  times,  Mr.  Spalford,  after  an 
experience  with  her  once,  feared  to  take  her 
again.  No  other  horse  being  available. 
Neighbor  H.  kindly  offered  to  loan  us  his 
Bobbv  pony.  This  likewise  was  a  colt.  The 
hitching-place  was  made  more  substantial, 
and  the  horse  was  unhitched  from  the  thills. 
Every  thing  went  well  until  they  were  well 
started  toward  home  with  the  bees.  Like  a 
good  many  other  colts,  he  did  some  unex- 
pected things.  Why,  what  do  you  suppose 
it  was?  He  simplv  fell  down  and  broke 
both  thills.  There '  were  825.00  worth  of 
bees  in  the  buggy.  Very  fortunately  a 
farmer  near  at  hand  came  to  the  rescue  im- 
mediately. Mr.  Spafford  held  the  colt  down 
while  his  companion  unhitched.  In  the 
mean  time  an  angry  bee  had  the  meanness 
to  come  and  sting  this  poor  colt  on  the  end 
of  its  nose.  He  lunged  a  little,  but  by  good 
management  the  colt  was  safely  disengaged 
from  the  thills,  without  any  sliver  sticking 
him  in  his  side,  and  another  serious  mishap. 
It  was  then  raining,  and  the  roads  were  get- 
ting slippery.  The  thills  were  wrapped 
around  with  "straps,  the  horse  rehitched,  and 
Mr.  Spafford  started  on  his  venturesome 
journey  again.  When  he  arrived  at  the  fac- 
tory I  saw  that  something  had  gone  wrong 
again  ;  and  although  Mr.  S.  is  an  experienced 
horseman,  and  a  man  who  has  broken  colts, 
and  who  has  handled  some  very  vicious  ani- 
mals, there  was  a  care-worn  expression  on 
his  face.  As  I  stepped  up  to  the  hoi  se,  he 
begged  to  be  excused  from  going  after  bees 
any  more,  with  colts.  I  assured  him  that  he 
shouldn't. 

It  is  said,  that  it  never  rains  but  it  pours 
— misfortunes  never  come  singly.  I  do 
know  that  they  sometimes  come  singly,  but 
I  am  sure,  also,  that  they  often  come  iu 
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pairs.  I  mention  this  misfortune  that  it 
may  be  a  warning  to  others  who  are  under 
the  necessity  of  moving  bees.  It  was  all  on 
account  of  our  busy  season,  the  rush  of  or- 
ders, and  scarcity  of  help,  that  we  took 
these  little  risks.  We  thought  when  the 
busy  season  was  over  that  we  would  erect  a 
substantial  shed  and  a  suitable  hitching- 
place.  But  misfortunes  would  not  wait. 
The  moral  is,  where  property  is  involved, 
do  not  run  risks,  where  a  few  dollars  in  a 
shed  or  in  a  hitching-post  will  save  a  good 
many  dollars  in  an  accident. 


GETTING-  BEES   STARTED  TO  WORK 
IN  SECTIONS. 

AL,SO  USING  ONE  OR  MORE  PARTLY  FINISHED  SEC- 
TIONS AS  A  STARTER. 

LIKE  Doolittle's  article,  and  ihe  comments 
thereon,  on  page  474.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
younger  members,  let  me  repeat  what  I  have 
already  said.  1  have  never  had  any  trouble  to 
get  bees  to  work  in  sections  by  simply  placing 
In  the  center  of  the  super  a  section  upon  which  the 
bees  had  previously  worked.  Tt  does  not  matter 
whether  the  honey  has  been  emptied  out  or  not, 
only  so  that  previously  it  has  been  partly  filled 
with  honey.  The  severest  test  I  ever  gave  to  this 
plan  was  last  year  and  the  year  before.  In  each  super 
put  on,  I  placed  in  the  middle  a  section  that  had 
been  filled  or  partly  filled  with  honey,  and  this  hon- 
ey had  all  been  emptied  out.  Every  colony  which 
had  any  honey  to  spare  from  the  brood-chamber 
commenced  promptly  in  this  section,  filled  it  with 
honey,  and  commenced  putting  honey  in  the  ad- 
joining sections.  These  colonies  were  very  few  in 
number.  The  others,  which  had  no  more  honey 
than  was  needed  in  the  brood-chamber,  as  well  as 
many  which  bad  not  enough  for  the  brood-chamber, 
commenced  work  in  the  "  bait"  section,  generally 
filling  and  sealing  it.  I  had  many  supers  with  the 
"  bait "  section  filled  and  sealed,  and  not  another 
section  in  the  super  worked  on.  So  I  feel  pretty 
safe  in  saying  that,  with  such  a  bait  section  in  the 
super,  my  bees  will  work  as  readily  as  1  want  them 
to,  in  the  supers.  The  bait  sections  are  likely  to  be 
second  class,  but  there  need  be  only  one  for  each 
colony,  not  one  for  each  super. 

SHALl.  UNFINISHED  SECTIONS  BE  AGAIN  USED  ? 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  read  friend  Green's 
article,  on  page  449.  I  think  the  strongest  discus- 
sion ever  had  on  the  matter  of  using  unfinished 
sections  was  at  the  National  Convention,  at  Chica- 
go; and,  if  I  remember  correctly,  it  was  a  pretty 
one-sided  atfair.  I  believe  I  gave  no  opinion,  un- 
less it  was  to  say  that  sections  partlij  filled  at  the 
time  of  putting  on,  were  sometimes  watery  after 
being  filled.  But  I've  asked  myself  some  questions 
about  it  since,  one  of  which  was  this:  If  bees  will 
commence  and  finish  a  section  of  foundation  quick- 
er than  one  filled  with  comb,  how  does  it  come 
that  so  much  more  extracted  honey  can  be  pro- 
duced than  comb,  especially  by  those  who  allow  the 
honey  to  be  sealed  over  before  extracting?  The 
Dadants,  it  is  well  known,  do  no  extracting  till  the 
close  of  the  harvest,  leaving  the  combs  to  be  sealed 
over;  and  on  page  429  of  that  excellent  book,  the 
Revised  Langstroth,  they  say:  "If  we  give  to  bees 
empty  coiubs,  to  store  their  honey,  we  shall  find,  by 
comparing  tke  products  of  colouies  who  have  to 


build  their  combs,  with  those  of  colonies  who  al- 
ways have  empty  combs  to  fill,  that  these  last  pro- 
duce at  least  twice  as  much  as  the  others."  Now, 
if  they  produce  twice  as  much  in  the  course  of  the 
season,  can  they  not  produce  it  more  rapidly?  How- 
ever that  may  be,  there  seems  to  be  a  pretty  plain 
statement  that,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  twice 
as  many  pounds  of  honey  will  be  stored  in  ready- 
built  combs  as  in  foundation.  Now,  if  that  be  true 
of  full-sized  combs— although  the  Dadants  do  not 
use  full-sized  combs  for  extracting— why  is  it  not 
true  of  combs  of  any  size,  even  down  to  i^xi]4,? 
And  if  these  sections  can  be  sold  for  only  two  cents 
less  than  the  best,  they  are  still  very  profitable,  if 
even  a  fourth  more  honey  can  be  produced  in 
them.  I  confess  that  1  have  been  quite  puzzled  to 
reconcile  these  apparently  con(r«dictory  state- 
ments and  opinions.  Without  being  at  all  sure  of 
my  ground,  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  a  possible  ex- 
planation. Remember  that  many,  like  friend  J.  A. 
Green,  have  held  the  view  that  a  section  used  by 
the  bees  last  year  will  not  be  filled  as  soon  as  one 
containing  only  foundation,  and  that  it  is  not 
profitable  to  use  such.  One  year  I  used  a  number 
of  sections  partly  filled,  left  over  from  the  previous 
year.  I  can  not  now  tell  whether  they  were  filled 
more  or  less  promptly  than  the  others,  but  they 
were  filled  and  stored  for  some  time  with  the  oth- 
ers. Before  very  long  I  found  these  sections, 
which  had  been  left  over  from  the  previous  year, 
becoming  watery,  the  honey  oozing  through  the 
capping,  while  the  sections  built  on  foundation 
were  all  right.  Now,  in  this  case  is  it  not  probable 
that  the  honey  left  over  in  these  sections  was  un- 
ripe to  begin  with;  and,  after  being  kept  over  the 
winter,  had  soured  at  least  a  trifle?  And  is  it  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  the  bees  would  be  slow- 
er in  filling  such  sections  than  in  filling  those  fur- 
nished with  foundation  only?  I  remember,  that  at 
that  same  convention  at  Chicago  great  stress  was 
laid  upon  the  importance  of  having  all  vessels,  used 
to  contain  extracted  honey,  very  clean— the  least 
remains  of  granulated  honey  being  enough  to  spoil 
a  lot  of  fresh  honey.  Now,  is  it  not  possible  that 
those  who  have  found  unfinished  sections  so  ob- 
jectionable have  used  those  containing  some  old 
honey,  at  least  as  much  as  the  extractor  would 
leave  in  them?  The  sections  I  use  for  bait  are 
treated  in  this  way: 

Those  containing  much  honey  are  extracted  the 
previous  fall,  and  all  are  cleaned  out  thoroughly  by 
the  bees,  a  pile  of  supers  being  left  where  the  bees 
can  rob  them;  the  entrance,  however,  being  larfie 
enough  for  ouhj  a  single  hce.  I  could  not  be  induced, 
I  think,  to  dispense  with  such  bait,  and  I  wish 
friend  Green  and  others  would  try  it  and  report. 

Let  me  suggest  how  to  settle  pretty  conclusively 
whether  unfinished  sections  or  foundation  will  be 
finished  first.  Take  such  bait  sections  as  1  have 
described,  the  last  vestige  of  honey  cleaned  out  of 
them  by  the  bees— mind  you,  this  must  be  done  at  a 
time  when  bees  will  rob,  or  they  are  not  likely  to 
clean  the  sections  thoroughly— and  put  one  in  the 
middle  of  each  super.  Now,  don't  wait  till  the 
whole  super  is  finished,  but  watch  from  time  to 
time  and  see  what  is  the  first  section  finished. 
Another  good  way  is  this: 

Fill  a  super  alternately  with  sections  of  comb 
and  foundation,  then  keep  close  watch  and  find  the 
time  when  all  the  sections  of  one  kind  are  finished, 
bi^t  not  tl^e  others,  and  see  whichll^iqd  it  is,  Better 
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not  consider  the  outside  row  on  each  side,  as  local 
causes  may  affect  them.  C.  C.  Miller. 

Marengo,  111. 

Friend  M.,  I  have  observed  almost  every 
thing  you  mention.  I  know  the  bees  start 
on  this  one  section,  and  sometimes  fill  it  be- 
fore they  commence  on  the  foundation  ;  but 
for  all  that,  when  I  gave  the  bees  a  whole 
set  of  sections,  built  out  the  previous  year, 
it  did  not  get  along  as  well  as  others  that 
had  only  a  section  or  two  to  start  them,  the 
rest  being  filled  with  foundation.  Some  of 
the  honey  might  have  been  as  nice  as  that 
built  on  foundation,  bat  it  certainly  was  not 
as  nice  on  an  average,  and  a  great  deal  of  it 
was  watery,  and  some  of  the  honey  was  can- 
died, while  that  built  on  my  foundation  was 
not  candied  at  all.  This  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  1  hope  we  may 
have  more  testimonies  like  yours,  from 
actual  experience. 


THAT    STOVEPIPE     SMOKER  AND 
BRUSH-BROOM. 

W.  L.  COGGSHALL  EXPLAINS. 

S  you  desire  me  to  explain  about  the  brush- 
broom  and  stovepipe  smoker  that  appear  in 
my  photograph,  page  US,  I  will  add  that  the 
smoker  is  made  of  sheet-iron,  8  inches  deep, 
5  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  slide  cover  hing- 
ed on  a  rivet  through  the  handle.  The  cover  is  de- 
signed to  smother  down  the  fire  when  burning  too 
fast,  or  when  not  in  use.  There  is  a  hole  cut  in  the 
side,  and  strips  are  riveted  on  each  side  of  the  hole, 
and  a  slide  shoves  down  over  the  hole  after  the  fire 
is  started.  I  usually  leave  a  little  draft  so  it  will 
keep  burning.  A  handle  is  riveted  opposite  the 
draft-hole,  and  is  made  out  of  half-inch  and  half- 
round  iron.  A  half  inch  hook  is  made  on  the  end 
of  a  li^-inch  projecting  rod  atthe  top  of  the  smoker, 
to  hook  over  the  edge  of  the  hive.  Two  braces  are 
fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  smoker,  to  hold  it 
away  from  the  hive  and  keep  it  from  wabbling 
around  or  burning  the  hive. 

For  fuel,  I  use  chips  or  cobs;  hang  it  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  hive  after  removing  the  cover, 
and  I  Avill  guarantee,  if  you  have  a  good  smoke 
going,  that  the  bees  won't  bother  you.  You  can 
beat  the  smoke  down  into  the  hive  with  the 
brush  a  little.  It  is  designed  for  those  who  extract 
honey.  I  use  it  a  great  deal  for  taking  off  section 
cases.  The  brush  is  made  from  select  and  fine 
broom-corn,  9  inches  wide  at  the  brush  end,  so  it 
will  clean  a  Langstroth  comb  at  one  or  two  sweeps, 
after  the  bees  are  pi'operly  shaken  off  the  comb. 
An  eye-screw  is  put  in  the  end,  to  which  is  attached 
a  string,  and  which  should  be  long  enough  to  go 
over  the  head  and  shoulder,  and  hang  right  by  your 
hand,  and  then  you  always  know  right  where  it  is, 
and  you  do  not  have  to  look  after  it  at  all. 

W.L.  COGGSHALL. 

West  Groton,  N.  Y.,  June  5,  1889. 

Very  good,  friend  C;  but  we  want  to 
know  what  those  brooms  cost.  What  do 
you  sell  them  for  at  retail?  how  much  post- 
age do  they  take,  and  what  will  you  take  to 
furnish  100  for?  You  need  not  be  afraid  of 
advertising  in  the  reading-columns.  I  al- 
ways enjoy  the  fun  of  advertising  some- 
thing real  good,  when  furnished  by  a  good 
man. 
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Teach  me  to  do  thy  will;  fur  tnou  art  iiiy  God:  thy  Spirit  is 
good;  lead  iiie  unto  the  land  of  upriyhtiie/^.— Ps  U3:  10. 


A  LITTLE  0.\E  GONE. 

The  following'  card  at  liaud  will  explain  itself: 

We  liave  lost  our  darling  little  baliy  girl.  She  was  17  months 
old.   She  died  last  night.    We  bury  lier  to-daj'. 

Youi-s  in  grief.  C.  P.  Dadaxt. 

Hamilton,  111..  June  17, 1^89. 

We  extend  our  pympatliy  to  the  Dadant  familj'. 

A  NEW  FRENCH  BKE-BOQK. 

"The  Management  of  tbe  Apiary"  Is  the  title  of 
a  new  work  on  apiculture,  by  Mr.  Ed.  Bertrand,  of 
Nyon,  Switzerland.  The  book  has  178  pages,  printed 
in  the  very  best  style,  on  calendered  paper,  and  is 
sold  where  published  at  half  a  franc,  or  10  cts.  The 
work  is  a  reprint  of  some  articles  which  appeared 
in  the  author's  Revue  InlernatUmeilc  in  1882  and  '83, 
originally  written  for  beginners.  The  work  is  di- 
vided essentially  into  12  parts,  each  part  devoted  to 
a  particular  month,  and  all  profusely  illustrated 
and  copiously  indexed.  In  the  back  part  of  the 
book  we  find  a  minute  description  of  every  individ- 
ual part  of  the  Dadant,  Layens,  and  Burki-Jeker 
hives,  which  seem  to  be  the  three  principal 
types  in  use  in  France  and  Switzerland.  These  de- 
scriptions are  accompanied  with  such  accurate  il- 
lustrations as  make  the  hive  itself  useless  if  we 
simply  desire  to  understand  its  construction.  The 
work  will  be  found  invaluable  to  those  who  can 
read  and  understand  the  French  language. 

the  arkadelphia  bee-lawsuit. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  bees  of  Mr. 
Z.  A.  Clark,  of  Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  some  time  ag-o 
were  declared  a  nuisance  by  the  city  council,  and 
that  Mr.  Clark  was  warned  to  remove  his  bees,  or 
pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  S5.00  nor  more  than 
f25.00,  or  go  to  jail.  Mr.  Clark,  feeling  that  very 
great  injustice  was  being  done,  rather  than  go  to 
the  expense  of  moving  his  bees,  took  the  penalty. 
He  finally,  however,  removed  his  bees  outside  of 
the  city  limits.  The  aid  of  the  Bet-keepers'  Union 
was  at  once  solicited,  and  the  case  was  tried  in  the 
circuit  court,  where  it  was  decided  that  "the  city 
ordinance  was  ilJegal  and  void;"  that  "keeping 
bees  is  not  a  nuisance."  The  case  was  carried  to 
the  supreme  court,  and  brother  Newman  just  an- 
nounces that  the  Union  has,  after  an  immense 
amount  of  worry  and  expense,  again  won  the  suit, 
and  that  a  gmnd  precedent  has  been  established.  In 
no  single  instance  has  the  Union  been  defeated ; 
and  it  begins  to  seem  now  that,  in  view  of  its  past 
victories,  to  enlist  its  aid  means  success  every  time. 
It  would  be  a  terribly  bad  thing  to  have  bees  de- 
clared a  nuisance  by  a  supreme  court,  and  perhaps 
there  are  but  few  bee-keepers  who  realize  what 
tbe  degision  in  the  qase  gf  Mr.  Z.  A.  Clark  meang; 
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Mr.  Newraan,  the  manager  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Un- 
ion, informs  us  that  $1000  will  be  needed  to  prose- 
cute the  cases  now  on  hand.  Remember,  you  can 
not  expect  assistance  from  the  Union  unless  you 
are  a  member.  The  fees  are  Sl.OO  per  annum.  Per- 
haps we  should  say  here,  that  we  are  not  in  favor 
of  trades-unions  in  general;  but  the  Bee-keepers' 
Union,  under  its  present  able  management  we  are 
sure  has  been  productive  of  good.  After  we  have  a 
few  more  precedents  established  like  the  Arkadel- 
phia  case,  outside  parties  will  be  slow  to  declare 
bees  a  nuisance. 


A  NEW  SOURCE  OF  HONEY  IN  TEXAS;  HONEV  COM- 
ING BY  THE  TON,  EQUAL  TO  ANY  THING 
PRODUCED  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Mr.  ROOT:  -I  send  j-ou  a  sample  of  guajjilla  honey  to-day.  I 
raised  eight  or  ten  tons  of  it  this  reason.  It  weighs  full  12 
pounds  to  the  gallon.  Most  of  the  honey  we  rai-e  in  this 
county -is  as  good  as  this  sample.  I  have  had  many  intelli- 
gent men,  who  have  been  used  to  white-clover  honey  all  their 
lives,  tell  me  this  was  the  prettiest  and  best  honey  they  ever 
saw. 

Your  criticisms  on  Southern  honey  are  generally  unfavora- 
ble; but  l  am  satisfied  that,  if  you  had  enoujrh  of  our  catclaw 
honey  to  use  one  month,  you  would  pronounce  it  equal  to 
your  best  white  clover.  D.  M.  Edwards. 

Uvalde.  Texas,  June  24, 1889. 

Friend  E.,  we  congratulate  you  people  of  Texas 
on  having  produced  not  only  as  handsome  if  not 
the  handsomest  honey  ever  gathered  from  any 
source,  but  some  equal  in  flavor  and  every  thing 
else  that  could  be  asked  in  the  way  of  honey —not 
only  white  clover  but  even  the  celebrated  California 
sage.  By  all  means,  tell  us  more  about  this  guaj- 
jilla. Ts  it  a  plant  or  tree,  and  why  haven't  we  had 
some  of  the  honey  before?  It  seems  as  if  this  might 
start  a  new  era  in  bee-keeping,  especially  if  the 
plant  or  tree  can  be  propagated.  Tell  us  what  you 
will  take  for  the  honey  by  the  ton.  We  anxiously 
await  further  particulars. 


THE  A  B  C  OF  CHEESE-MAKING. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  very  pretty  little  pam- 
phlet by  J.  H.  Monrad,  of  Winnetka,  111.  The  price 
of  the  work  is  35  cents.  It  contains  36  pages  of 
matter  devoted  directly  to  the  cheese-making  busi- 
ness, and  almost  every  page  has  more  or  less  pic- 
tures on  it.  It  tells  all  about  the  implements  used 
in  cheese-making;  tells  how  to  make  a  home-made 
cheese-press  at  a  very  little  expense,  and  discusses 
the  best  kinds,  if  you  see  fit  to  buy  one.  I  do  love 
to  see  these  industrial  books,  and  I  believe  I  like 
them  all  the  better  where  they  are  written  by 
young  farmers  who  have  a  love  for  the  line  of  work 
they  have  chosen.  The  whole  book  is  written  in  a 
very  happy  vein.  Since  milk  and  honey  are  so  oft- 
en spoKen  of  in  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ,  I  have  oft- 
en felt  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  cheese  and 
dairy  business.  When  I  eat  strawberries  I  always 
want  plenty  of  milk.  Of  course,  cream  is  better, 
especially  where  you  have  a  Jersey  cow;  and  if 
there  is  any  thing  that  gives  a  relish  to  a  nice  piece 
of  cheese,  it  is  the  very  same  strawberries  we  have 
been  talking  so  much  about  in  this  issue.  Now, 
even  if  you  are  not  a  cheese-maker,  I  think  you 
would  enjoy  reading  friend  Monrad's  ABC  book. 
You  can  order  it  of  him  direct,  or  we  can  furnish  it 
to  you  for  25  cts.  postpaid.  In  the  back  part  of  this 
book  is  given  a  list  of  the  dairy  literature  of  the 
world.  There  are  nine  periodicals  devoted  to  the 
dairy  business,  and  about  a  dozen  books.  Two  of 
the  journals  are  German,  one  French,  and  six  Eng- 
lish ;  of  twelve  books  devoted  to  dairying,  six  are 
English,  two  Danish,  three  German,  and  one 
JFrench.  I  tliink,  friends,  it  is  good  to  look  oyer  tt^e 


fence  occasionally,  and  see  what  our  neighbors  are 
doing. 

BUSH  LIMA  BEANS  AT  THIS  DATE,  .JUNE  29. 

I  CONFESS  I  would  much  rather  not  say  any  thing 
about  the  bush  lima  beans,  or,  rather,  say  as  little 
as  possible,  in  a  general  way;  but  1  guess  I  had 
better  own  up.  After  investing  so  much  money  in 
the  seeds  it  occurred  to  me  that  they  must  not  only 
have  the  best  ground  and  best  planting,  but  they 
must  have  the  very  best  part  of  the  season.  As 
the  lima  beans  are  very  apt  to  be  nipped  by  the 
frost  at  both  ends  of  the  season,  it  requires  consid- 
erable judgment  to  decide  when  to  plant.  During 
the  last  of  May,  however,  we  were  having  such  fine 
nice  weather  that  t  decided  that  then  was  just  the 
right  time  to  plant  them.  The  extra  early  limas 
were  put  in— King  of  the  Garden  limas— and  then  a 
few  of  the  Henderson  bush  limas,  also  a  few  of  the 
Kumerle.  A  cold  spell  came  on,  however,  and 
every  thing  stopped  growing.  I  waited  a  week  or 
more  until  the  cold  spell  seemed  to  be  over;  then, 
as  it  was  getting  late,  I  put  in  the  rest  of  all  of 
them,  except  a  few  of  Henderson's,  because  quite  a 
few  orders  were  coming  in.  You  know  how  it  has 
been  for  bee  men  and  everybody  else.  We  had  a 
constant  succession  of  cold  rains.  The  pole  limas, 
however,  came  up  pretty  fairly,  and  are  doing 
nicely.  About  half  of  Henderson's  germinated, 
and  not  one-fourth  of  the  Kumerie.  Worse  still, 
more  than  half  of  Henderson's  and  the  Kumerles 
that  did  start  were  feeble  and  sickly;  and  it  is  a 
question  now  whether  they  will  ever  produce  any 
beans  at  all.  By  the  middle  of  June,  when  we  were 
pretty  sure  that  no  more  of  Henderson's  would  be 
called  for,  the  rest  of  them  were  planted.  As  we 
then  had  pretty  fair  weather,  and  not  too  much 
cold  rain,  every  bean  came  up,  strong  and  healthy. 
Now,  this  proves,  I  think,  that  the  bush  lima  beans, 
all  of  them,  are  considerably  more  tender  and  more 
tropical  in  their  nature  than  the  ordinary  pole  lima 
beans.  They  must  have  warmer  weather.  I  think 
that  Henderson  suggests  they  had  better  not  be 
planted  until  after  the  pole  limas.  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  have  a  whole  dozen  good  strong  thrifty  Ku- 
merle plants  growing,  out  of  the  150  seeds  that 
cost  me  over  50  cts.  a  seed.  There  may  be  a  dozen 
or  more  sickly  plants  that  may  or  may  not  amount 
to  something.  The  Minnesota  bush  lima  bean  from 
Northrup,  Braslin,  Goodwin  &  Co.,  planted  right 
along  with  the  rest,  came  up  strong  and  thrifty, 
and  every  bean  grew.  Just  now  they  are  far  ahead 
of  all  the  limas  in  rank  growth;  but  they  have  no 
appearance  in  foliage  of  lima  beans  at  all;  and  the 
largest  part  of  them  have  already  sent  out  strong 
shoots  to  climb  poles.  Present  appearances  seem 
to  indicate  they  are  simply  a  rank-growing,  large 
yellow  bean.  There  have  been  several  complaints 
that  the  Henderson  bush  lima  bean  did  not  germi- 
nate freely.  The  above  will  explain  the  reason  for 
it,  probably.  I  would  send  you  more,  if  I  had  them ; 
but  as  I  haven't,  we  will  give  a  good  big  package 
for  next  season  (if  you  will  send  in  your  name)  to 
all  those  who  failed  with  the  other  package  this 
year.   

OUR  BRimV  CROP. 

We  have  sold  over  100  bushels  of  strawberries, 
and  we  shall  probably  have  twice  as  many  rasp-< 
berries.   

W?)  h^ve  fit  this  (}q,te,  8831  subscribers, 


MANUM'S    SWARMING  DEVICE. 

The  swarmiog'-device  mentioned  and  described  in 
the  department  of  Recent  Deviopemeuts,  else- 
where in  this  issue,  we  sell  for  75  cts.  each,  or  $6.00 
for  ten.  It  weighs  9  lbs.,  and  will  hold  a  swarm 
suspended  from  the  basket,  any  where  from  2  to  10 
feet  from  the  ground. 


SOUTHERN    PRIZE  TURNIP. 

Well,  friends,  we  now  have  a  seven-top  turnip 
that  not  only  gives  blossoms  lor  the  bees,  and 
greens  for  early  spring,  but  it  also  gives  a  nice  tur- 
nip that  will  stand  in  the  ground  over  winter— at 
least  it  did  stand  over  such  a  winter  as  our  last  one, 
here  in  Ohio.  We  can  furnish  .you  the  seed  at  the 
same  price  as  our  old  seven  top  turnip;  namely, 
5  cts.  per  packet;  10  cts.  per  ounce,  or  50  cts.  per 
pound.   


IGNOTUM  TOMATO  PLANTS. 

As  we  have  several  thousand  of  these  on  hand 
yet,  we  olferthem,  until  the  ttock  is  exhausted,  at 
the  price  of  common  varieties;  namely,  10  cts.  for 
10;  75  cts.  per  100,  or  $6  00  per  1000.  As  the  plants 
are  quite  large  and  strong,  if  wanted  by  mail  they 
will  be  just  double  the  above  prices.  If  set  out  at 
once,  they  will  give  a  fair  crop  of  tomatoes  in  most 
localities,  before  frost.  Livingston's  Beauty,  Mi- 
kado, and  Dwarf  Champion,  will  be  furnished  at 
just  half  the  above  prices. 


POULTIfY-NETTING  FOR  PEA  VINES. 

On  page  510  of  our  last  issue  1  stated  that  the 
poultry -netting  that  I  used  for  our  Alaska  peas 
was  li/i-inch  mesh.  This  was  a  mistake.  I  should 
have  said  3  inches  and  No.  20  wire.  But  I  made  an- 
other mistake  besides.  Even  the  3-inch  mesh  can 
not  be  sold  for  50  cents  for  a  bale  of  150  feet.  The 
regular  price  would  be  67  cents,  and  65  is  about  as 
low  as  we  can  figure  it.  When  I  give  you  any  more 
figures  on  poultry-netting,  I  will  try  to  submit  them 
first  to  our  purchasing  clerk,  Mr.  Calvert.  The  8 
inch  mesh  is  exactly  as  good  as  any  thing  smaller. 
In  fact,  1  prefer  it  because  the  mesh  is  large 
enough  to  reach  through  and  pick  the  pea  pods 
that  are  on  the  other  side.  I  am  not  sure,  in  fact, 
but  that  a  4-inch  mesh,  if  we  could  get  it  of  fine 
enough  wire,  would  have  satisfied  the  peavines 
just  as  well  as  the  3  inch. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

In  our  issue  for  June  1  T  told  you  we  should 
probably  have  good  strong  plants  ready  for  ship- 
ment as  soon  as  that  number  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  readers.  Well,  we  had  very  nice-looking  plants 
with  great  bushy  tops;  but  the  roots  were  so  poorly 
developed  that  we  have  not  even  now  filled  our 
orders.  The  sooner  you  get  strawberry-plants 
started,  the  better  prospect  for  a  crop  next  season. 
We  shall  plant  out  strawberries  ourselves  in  July, 
August,  September,  October,  November,  and  may 
be  to  some  extent  in  December.  But  every  month 
counts  largely.  The  July-set  plants  will  be  away 
ahead  of  those  set  later,  but  our  supply  will  proba- 
bly be  limited,  although  with  the  abundant  rains 
they  are  doing  an  immense  business  in  the  way  of 
making  new  plants.  There  is  one  of  the  new  things 
In  gardening,  however,  that  we  can  furnish  you  in 
any  quantity,  and  they  are  ready  to  ship  now.  It  is 
the  Egyptian,  or  winter  onion.  These  this  season 
have  fully  sustained  their  reputation.  We  have 
now  had  them  three  winters  in  the  same  spot  of 
ground.  We  never  knew  an  onion  to  be  winter- 
killed, and  they  are  such  strong  growers  that  they 
crowd  out  weeds  and  every  thing  else.  Just  get 
them  started  on  some  good  ground,  and  you  will  al- 
ways have  ("arly  onions,  almost  with  no  attention 
whatever.  Like  the  strawberries,  the  sooner  you 
get  them  in  the  ground,  the  better.  Wherever  ear- 
ly peas  nr  early  beets,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
comes  off,  just  drop  the  seedsin  a  drill  as  you  would 
peas,  and  in  a  very  few  days  yon  will  be  delighted 
to  note  their  wonderful  growth.  They  not  only 
bear  sets  on  the  tops,  but  they  bear  them  out  on  the 
sides,  and  seem  to  do  every  thing  that  an  onion  can 
do  to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth  with  onions. 
Price  10  cts.  a  pint;  $1.%  a  peck,  or  $4.00  a  bushel. 
If  wanted  by  mail,  add  8  cts.  per  quart  for  postage. 
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AN  ATTRACTION  FOB  FAIR-EXHIBITS. 

Some  of  our  old  customers  will  remember  that 
we  used  to  advertise  and  furnish  sections  4^  in. 
square,  with  fancy-shaped  center,  such  as  stars, 
hearts,  diamonds,  etc  We  have  not  made  these  of 
late,  but  we  have  had  frequent  calls  for  letters  to 
be  tilled  with  comb  honey  by  the  bees,  to  form  mot- 
toes. We  have  never  been  well  equipped  for  mak- 
ing these  till  now.  We  have  a  full  set  of  pattern 
letters  to  work  from,  and  they  are  of  such  a  size 
that  three  will  till  an  8-section  wide  frame,  the 
openings  forming  the  letters  being  about  IV^  in. 
high  and  5  in.  wide.  31  and  W,  of  course,  are  wider, 
and  /  narrower.  The  letters  are  of  the  following 
pattern : 

FAIR,  1889. 

The  price  will  be  10  cts.  per  letter  or  figure.  With 
thin  foundation  inserted,  15  cts.  per  letter  or  figure. 
In  ordering,  if  you  will  write  the  letters  in  the  or- 
der you  want  them,  we  can  make  3  letters  in  one 
piece,  just  right  to  slip  into  a  wide  frame.  Or  if 
>ou  don't  happen  to  have  a  wide  frame,  simply 
tack  a  bar  on  top,  to  suspend  it  from,  and  hang  it 
in  the  hive  without  a  frame  around  it.  The  4  fig- 
ures, 1889,  will  go  in  a  frame.  To  make  the  letters, 
we  simply  tack  two  Ja-inch  boards  together,  mark 
the  Ittter,  and  jig  it  out  on  a  scroll-saw.  To  put  in 
the  foundation,  separate  the  boards,  lay  a  sheet  be- 
tween, and  tack  them  together  again.  We  make 
the  letters  large,  because  the  bees  will  work  in 
them  more  readily,  and  they  are  much  more  con- 
spicuous when  filled. 

PREMIUM  OFFER. 

To  those  intending  to  make  an  exhibit,  and  who 
will  agree  to  distribute  judiciously  the  circulars  we 
will  send,  we  will  furnish  free  one  letter  or  figure 
for  each  dollar's  worth  of  goods  ordered,  if  the  or- 
der amounts  to  $4.00  or  more.  If  foundation  is  in- 
serted in  each  letter,  we  will  furnish  2  letters  for 
every  S3.00  worth  of  goods  ordered. 


Now  is  just  the  time  to  sow  it.  We  once  harvest- 
a  crop  of  ffray  buckwheat  seed  that  was  sown  Aug. 
10.  We  do  not  advise  such  late  seeding,  as  the 
frost  is  apt  to  catch  it  before  it  is  ripe.  From  the 
1st  to  the  20th  of  July  is  the  best  time  to  sow.  We 
have  plenty  of  seed  yet,  S2.00  per  bushel;  $1.25  per 
bushel;  75  cts.  per  peck;  10  cts.  per  lb. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  ITTedina,  Obto. 


JAPANESE  *  BUCKWHEAT. 

600  BUSHELS  SOLD  ALREADY. 
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BUSHEL  POTATO-BOXES. 

GALVANIZED  BOUND. 

(TERRY'S). 

These  are  made  of 
basswood,  bound  with 
galv^anized  iron.  The 
g-alvauized  iron  gives 
strength,  and  the 
basswood  strength 
and  lightness.  These 
hold  exactly  a  bushel 
when  level  full,  and 
may  be  piled  one  on 
top  of  another.  Al- 
though thej'  are  made  especially  for  potatoes,  thej' 
can  be  used  for  fruit,  vegetables,  picking  up  stones 
on  the  farm,  and  a  thousand  other  purposes.  When 
piled  one  above  the  other,  they  protect  the  contents 
from  the  sun  and  rain;  and  from  their  shape  a 
great  many  more  bushels  can  be  set  Into  a  wagon 
than  where  baskets  are  used.  They  are  also  much 
more  substantial  than  baskets. 
Price,  nailed  up.  25  c  each;  10,  $2.25;  100,  $20.00. 
In  the  flat,  including  nails  and  galvanized  iron, 
$1.75  for  10;  100,  $16.50;  1000,  $150. 

ST.ATTED  POTATO-BOX 

As  the  pieces  of 
which  the  above 
are  made  are 
mostly  from  rem- 
nants of  basswood 
used  in  making 
sections,  we  can 
furnish  them  nail- 
ed up  for  20  cents 
each;  10  for  $1.85; 
100,  $16.00.  Materi- 
al in  the  flat,  in- 
cluding nails,  in 
packages  of  12 
boxes  each,  at 
$150  per  package,  and  each  package  includes  two 
of  the  twelve  boxes  nailed  up,  complete.  Ten 
packages,  5  %  off. 

We  hav^e  over  100  packages  of  the  latter  in  stock 
ready  to  ship  by  return  train.  Please  be  careful  in 
ordering  to  say  whether  you  want  the  galvanized 
hound  or  the  slatted  boxes. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


FOX-HOUND  PUPPIES  FOR  SAL.E.— First- 
class  stock.   Address      C.  A.  WOOD, 
ISifdb  Tarrytown,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 


I  received  the  extractor  June  12,  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  am  much  pleased  with  it.    J.  M.  Smith. 
Perkiomenville,  Pa.,  June  18,  1889. 


The  plants  are  received.  I  never  saw  such  a  nice 
way  to  pack  them  for  shipping.  We  set  them  out, 
and  it  being  wet  they  not  even  wilted.  They  were 
much  larger  than  1  expected  to  see,  and  good  count; 
came  quick,  as  I  got  them  Thursday  night,  and  sent 
Monday.  R.  Golling. 

Chase,  Lake  Co.,  Mich.,  June  1, 1S89. 


The  tomato-plants  you  sent  me  came  all  right.  It 
was  a  surprise  for  me  to  see  that  plants  can  be 
sent  by  mail  so  sale.  They  are  us  nice  as  it  just 
taken  out  of  the  seed-l)ed.  Just  think  of  it!  They 
were  five  inches  larger  than  I  thought  they  would 
be.   Thanks  for  the  nice  packing.     H.  Willing. 

Chesaning,  Mich.  

sweet  potato  plants  and  the  dovetailed 

HIVK. 

Those  sweet-potato  plants  came  through  in  the 
best  shape  of  any  I  ever  received  from  any  grower 
—all  alive,  growing  finely. 

My  Dovetailed  hives  came  yesterday.  I  got  them 
home  last  night.  I  could  not  go  to  bed  till  I  had  one 
all  complete.  1  am  well  pleased  with  them.  1  think 
they  are  stronger  than  any  other  hive  I  ever  saw, 
and  I  like  them  nearly  as  well  as  ray  own  make,  and 
perhaps  I  shall  like  them  better  after  using  them 
one  summer.  F.  L.  Snyder. 

Orion,  Wis.,  June  13, 1889. 


IP  YOU  WANT  BEES 

That  will  just  "roll"  in  the  honey,  try  Moore's 
Strain  ol  Italians,  the  result  of  ten  years'  care- 
ful breeding.  Reduced  prices:  Warranted  queens, 
each,  7L'c;  3  for  $2.00.  Strong  3  L.  frame  nucleus, 
with  warranted  queen,  $2.50.  Safe  nrrival  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Those  who  have  never  dealt 
with  me,  J  refer  to  A.  1.  Root,  who  has  purchased 
of  me,  during  past  nine  years,  4(5  queens. 

Address  J.  P.  itlOORE, 

13d  ITIoruaii,  Pendleton  <;o.,  Ky. 

JAS,  r.  WOOD,  NOm  PmC0TUASS7 

Will  now  ship  by  return  mail,  his  warranted  queens 
to  any  address,  for  75  cts.  each,  or  $8.00  per  dozen. 
Single  queen  to  Canada,  85  cts.  Being  isolated  from 
all  black  bees  I  am  able  to  warrant  every  queen 
purely  mated,  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Every 
queen  is  of  good  shape,  and  all  have  filled  several 
combs  with  eggs  before  being  shipped.  1  Avill  re- 
place every  queen  that  hatches  a  black  bee  with  a 
select  tested  queen,  worth  $2.00. 

If  you  want  the  best  queens  promptly,  send  me 
your  orders.  I  am  bound  to  suit  j'ou.  Address  as 
above.  I3tfdb 

FOR  CASH.— Italian  queens  in  July  and  Aug- 
ust.  One,  untested,  6U  cts.;  per  doz.,  $6.  One 
tested  queen,  $1.25;  per  doz.,  $12.   Guarantee  safe 
arrival.   Address      D.  E.  ALDERMAN, 
13d  Clinton,  Sampson  Co.,  North  Carolina. 


MY  21ST  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  OF  ITALIAN, 
CYPRIAN,  and  HOLY-LAND  BEES,  QUEENS, 
NUCLEI,  COLONIES,  and  SUPPLIES;  also  EGGS 
FOR  HATCHING,  can  be  had  by  sending  me  your 
address.   H.  H.  BRO  WN,  Liyht  Street,  Col.  Co.,  Pa. 

300  Tested  and  Untested  Italian  Queens 
From  Imp.  ITIotliers,  by  Return  Mail. 

Tested,  75c.  Untested  at  $B  per  doz.:  50c  each. 
No  foul  brood  ever  known  here.   Queens  light. 

Money-order  office,  New  ]l)eria.  La. 
13-24d  b  J .  W .  K .  S  H  A  \V  &  CO. 


TESTEI>  Italian  queens,  $1  each;  untested,  75 
cts  ,  or  thiee  for  $2,  by  return  mail. 
13tldb     I.  R.  GOOD,  Nappanee,  Elkhart  Co.,  Jnd. 


1¥7  A  TVT  HP        1^  f  Plattsmoutli, 

W  JOL  XM   X  Ju  U  I   Nebraska,  to  Sell 

3-Frame  Nucleus  Colonies  Italian  Bees 
with  Queens,  at  $2.50  Each. 

Otfdb  J.  M.  YOUNG,  Box  874,  Plattsmoutb,  Neb. 


MUTH'S 
HONEy-EXTRACTOR, 

SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS, 

TIN  RUCKETS,  REE-HIVES, 

HONEY-SECTIONS,  Sec,  &c. 

PERFECTION  COIiD-RIiAST  SIUOKERS. 

Apply  to       CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON, 

Cincinnati,  O. 
P.  S.  — Send  lO-eent  stamp  for  "  Practical  Hints  to 
Ree-Keepers."  (Mention  Gleaninas-)  Itfdb 


FEE  EE  VISED  LANGSTEOTH,  and  DADANT'S  FOUNDATION. 

See  advertisement  in  another  column. 


LITHOGRAPH  LABELS 

In  IS  Colors,  a-b  $2-00  per  lOOO- 

The  12  colors  are  all  on  each  label.  They  are  ob- 
long- in  shape,  measuring-  S^sX^Ss.  They  are  about 
the  nicest  labels  we  ever  saw  for  glass  tumblers, 
pails,  and  small  packages  of  honey.  We  will  mail 
a  sample,  inclosed  in  our  label  catalog-ue,  free  on 
application,  and  will  furnish  them  postpaid  at  the 
following-  prices:  5  cts.  for  10;  35cts.  for  100;  $1.30 
for  500;  $3.00  for  1000.         A.  1.  Root,  Medina,  O. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


HEflDPflaTEDIi  m  HE  m 

FOE  THE  MANUFACTUKE  AND  SALE  OF 

Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

CHAFF  AND  SIMPLICITY  HIVES  FURNISHED 
AT  A  GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 
A  full  line  of  supplies  always  on  band.   Also  Ital- 
ian queens  and  bees  at  a  very  low  price.   Send  for 
large  Illustrated  price  list.  l-23d 

A.  F.  Stauffer,  Sterling,  III. 

t^Iii  ri'si>on(iint?  to  this  advertisement  im  ntion  Olkamnus. 


WE    ARE     NOW    READV     TO  SUPPL.Y 
ITALIAN  QUEENS  to  nny  person  who  wants 
as  {rood  as  the  best  in  ihe  U.  S.    Reared  from 
the  egs,  in  full  colonies.  Tested,  $3.00;  untested, 
6  for  $5.00.   Mismated,  50  cts.   Remit  by  Reg- 
Utercd  Letter  tir  Mmieij  Order  <m  New  Market,  Ala. 
10-i;3db  B.  B.  TONE\r  A:  CO., 

Padgett,  Jacltson  Co.,  Alabama. 

BUTTON'S  PLIERS  and  WIRE  SHEARS. 


DECIilNE  IN  PRICE. 

We  are  pleased  to  quote  the  folloAving-  reduced 
prices  on  Button's  pliers,  which  you  will  find  much 
lower  than  former  ])nces: 

Price. 

Post.  Lenprth.  Each.    10.  100 

4      1  4'X-inch  Button'.^  plii-rs    |    .=iO  ;  i  .'U)       41  00 

6      I  6-im-h  -  "    .»M  ,  .o.40    i  50  00 

10      I  8-infh  "  '■    i   .T.J  !  C  7.5    i  62  00 

17      I  10  inch  "  "   1  1.20     10  80    |  100.00 

The  414-in.  will  cut  No  14  wire  and  smaller. 

"  6   "      "      "    *'  12  '  

"  8  "       "  JO  " 

"  10  '•      "      "    "  7  '* 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Nledina,  Ohio. 


THE   -a.  B  C  or 

CARP  CULTURE 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE 

Upon  the  Food  Carp  and  its  Culture. 

INCLUDIITG  PLAITS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS,  AND  FULLEST 
INSTRUCTIONS  FOE  THE  CONSTEUCTION  OF  PONDS, 
AND  EVERY  THING  PERTAINING  TO  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  RAISING  CARP  FOR  FOOD. 

Illustrated  by  Many  Fine  Engravings. 
By  A.  I.  Root  and  George  Pinley. 

A.  I.  ROOT.  Medina.  O. 

Gash  for  Beeswax! 

Will  pay  23e  per  lb.  cash,  or  26o  in  trade  for  any 
quantity  of  g"Ood,  fair,  average  beeswax,  delivered 
at  our  K.  R.  station.  The  same  will  be  sold  to  those 
who  wish  to  purchase,  at  30c  per  lb.,  or  33c  for  best 
selected  wax. 

Unless  you  put  your  name  on  the  box,  and  notify 
us  by  mail  of  amount  seut,  I  can  not  hold  myself 
responsible  for  mistakes.  It  will  not  pay  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  to  send  wax  by  6xpre«)». 

A.  I.  ROOT.  Medina,  Ohio. 


Apiarian  Supplies. 

V- (GROOVE    SECTIONS    OF  BASSWOOD. 

SHIPPING-CASES  OF  BASSWOOD, 
HIVES  OF   WHITE   PINE  COMPLETE. 

Manufaettived  by 

WARREN  MFG.  CO.,  Riverton,  Virginia. 


9-11 
13  d 


ij;  to  this  aclvettiseiiient  mention  Gl.KA.^ 


CAHITIOLAN  QUEENS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Liarj^est  and  Purest  Cariiiolau  Apiary  in 
America.   Send  for  dt  scriptive  circular  and  price 
list.    Address         ANDREWS  &  LOCKHART, 
3tfd  Pattens  Mills,  Washington  Co..  N.  Y. 

E^In  responding  to  this  advei-tisement  mention  Gleakings, 


LEPAGE'S  LIQUID  GLUE. 

Few  words  of  praise  are  neces- 
sary for  this  excellent  article,  so 
widely  known  and  advertised.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  of  liquid  glues. 
Always  ready  for  use.  Mends 
every  thing.  We  have  4  diflferent- 
sized  packages. 

Glass  bottle  like  the  adjoining 
cut  for  10  cts. ;  75  cts.  for  10;  §7.0t) 
per  100.  Half -gill  tin  cans  with 
screw  cap,  and  brush  fastened  to 
inside  of  cap,  price  15  cts.  each; 
fl.lO  for  10;  S10.50  per  lOO.  This 
latter  can  be  sent  by  mail  for  lOc. 
extra  for  postage  and  packing. 

Gill  tin  can  with  brush,  20  cts. ; 
luforfl.50;  100  for  S14.00;  V^-mnt 
tin  cans,  no  brush.  25  cts  ;  ^2  20 
for  10;  $21.00  per  100. 
LePage's  Mucilage,  in  large  bottles,  with  a  nice 
ennmel-handle  brush,  at  10  cts.  each;  75  cts.  for  10; 
S7.00  per  100.  This  is  the  best  mucilage  made,  and 
will  do  niceij'  in  many  cases  for  glue,  although  it  is 
pretty  thin  to  be  used  as  glue. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Meditiii.  O. 

Barnes'  Foot-Power  Machinery. 

Read  what  J.  I.  P.akent,  of 
Charlton,  N.  Y.,  says  — "We 
cut  with  one  of  your  Combined 
Machines  last  winter  50  chaff 
hives  with  7-inch  cap,  100  honey- 
racks,  500  broad  frames,  2,000 
ooney-boxes,  and  a  great  deal  of 
other  work.  This  winter  we 
have  double  the  amount  of  bee- 
hives, etc.,  to  make,  and  we  ex- 
pect to  do  it  all  with  this  Saw. 
It  will  do  aU  you  say  it  will." 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  Free.  Address  W.  F.  & 
JOHN  BARNES,  545  Ruby  St.,  Rockford,  lU. 

When  more  convenient,  orders  for  Barnes'  Foot- 
Power  Machinery  may  be  sent  to  me.  A.  I.  Root. 
 23tfd  

VA  N  DERVORT 

COMB  FOUKEATIOM  MILLS. 

Send  for  samples  and  reduced  price  list. 
Itfd  .TNO.  VANDERVORT,  l,aco\  ville.  Pa. 

^SOUTHERN  HEADQUARTERS^ 

Nuclei,  and  full  colonies.  The  manufacture  ol 
hives,  sections,  frames,  feeders,  foundation,  etc.,  a 
specialty.  Superior  work  and  best  material  at  "  let- 
live"  prices.  Steam  factory,  fully  equipped,  with 
the  latest  and  most  approved  machinery.  Send  for 
ni\  illustrated  catalogue.  Address 
Kfd  J.  P.  H.  BROWN,  A ii!£iii»ta,  f^ik. 


GLEAKINGS  IN  BEE  CULTUEE. 


^BEE-KEEPERS'  *  SUPPLIES. 

QUALITY  AND  WORKMANSHIP  UNSURPASSED. 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  Bee-Keeperw  with  Supplies  Promptly,  and  with  g'oods  of  uniiorin  ex- 
cellence, as  heretofore.  Our  Hives  all  take  the  Simplicity  Frame.  The  **Fiilcon"  <liaft' Hive 
and  the    riiuutanqiia,^'  wiih  Dead-Air  Spaces,  are  both  givinjr  llIliver^al  sntisifaction. 

We  tnanufacture  a  Full  Line  of  Mee-Keeperi*'  Supplies,  including  Falcon"  Brand  founda- 
tion, and  trladly 

FURNISH  ESTIMATES,  AND  SOLICIT  CORRESPONDENCE 

SEND  -^^  FOR  ^-  LARGE  4-  ILLUSTRATED  -t  PRICE      LIST      FOR  -i  1889  -f  FREE. 

THE  W.  T.  FALCONER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

1  2U\h 

.snvr,:<,.sors  to   H  .  T.  I'^ALCO  M:it. 

f^lii  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Hi 


Jamestown,  N.  Y, 


NEW  YORK 


Foreign  orders  sulwtted. 

imm  i  DEPOT 

EYERYTBISG  USED  BY  BEE-KEEPtRS. 


EXCLUSIVE  MANUPACTUSES  OF  THE 

STANLEY  AUTOMATIC  HONEY-EXTRACTOR. 

Dadant's  Foundation,  Wholesale  and  Retail. 
WHITE  POPLAR  OR  BASSWOOD  SECTIONS. 

Or.3  riece,  Dovetail,  or  to  nail.  _  Any  Quantity,  any  Size. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


MASS. 


C  >  MPLETE  MACHINERY-FINEST  WORK. 
Soalfftr  Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue,  Free. 
E.  R.  NEWCOMB,  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 

;  '      responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  CtLKANiNns. 


CONN, 


BEE  SUPPLIES. 


,1.  S,ll, 

K  atalo 


We  liave  the  largest  steam-power  shops  in  the- Wcfif,  exclusively 
used  to  make  everything  needed  in  the/Npiary,  of  practical  con- 
struction and  at  the  lowkst  prices.    Italian  hees.  queens,  12  styles 
of  Hives;  Sections,  Honey-Extractors,  Bee-Smokers,  Feeders,  Comb 
/  Itrfitil.  Foundation,  and  everything- used  l>y  bee-keepers,  always  on  hand. 

FRKK  to  all.   Address         3-lltfd  E.  KEETCHMEE,  COBUEQ,  MONT&OMEBY  CO.,  IOWA. 

LF"la  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Glkanlsgs. 


THE  BRIGHTEST  FOUR-BANDED 

GOLDEN  ITALIAN  BEES  ANQ  QUEENS, 

AND  THE   REDDEST  DRONES. 

Price,  select  tested,  $3.00;  tested,  f 3  00.  Untested, 
in  May,  f  I  2.5;  June  and  aJter,  $1  00. 

L.  L.  HEARN.  Frenchville,  W.  Va. 


UNTIL  FURTHER  NOTICE. 

Select  tested    Italian  queens,  $1.00.  Standard 
breeding  queens,  $2.00.   Imported,  fine  and  pro- 
lific, $6.00.  R.H.CAMPBELL, 
lOtfdb  Madison,  Morgan  Co.,  Ca. 

B3P"In  respondint;:  to  t  Iiis  ;ulvi  i  ti,.(  nu  iit  nu  iiiimi  (ii  ,  .,\;  .c  ;. 


Ttloian  QueeTs!'  llallaii^^'  MM  Queciis  ^  Bees 


S«  led  tested,  in  May.  $2  5i; 
June,  $2.00;  July  1  to  Nov.  1,  $i  5ii. 
Queens  warrmited  purely  njate«l, 
flOu;  6  tor  $5.00.  Will  commence 
si  ipping  Moy  1.  and  ship  as  book- 
ed. Make  money  orders  prtyal))e 
Ht  Nicboiasville.  Send  lor  circu- 
lar. J.  T.  WII.S01N. 

IjiUle  Hickman^  Je(!>«».  €o., 
lO-llttd  Ky. 


HEADQUARTERS   IN  THE  SOUTH. 

FACTORY  OF  BEE-HIVES,  ETC. 

From  now  on  I  will  sell  my  4  frame  nuclei,  with 
ItHlian  queen,  at  $3.75.  In  lots  of  5,  at  $3.50  each. 
Untet-teu  queens  at  $9.00  per  dozen  in  J  une,  $.s  00 
per  dozen  ui  July.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Eleventh  annual  catalogue. 
\im        F,  1.,  YIAIiLONf  Baj  oil  (iioula,  liO. 


OR  THEIR  CROSSES, 

H-eady   to    SliiiJ   l%T£K.y  13  tlx. 

The  crosses  of  these  two  races  make  the  finest 
bees  I  ever  saw.  They  are  large,  \  ery  light  colored, 
and  good  workers.  Will  sell  in  any  shape  or  quan- 
tity to  suit  purchaser.  Send  for  price  list,  and  five 
cents  for  sample  of  bee.-^. 

9  11-13d  A.  L..  KI1.DOIV,  Sliefiield,  111. 

t'lTIn  responding:  to  tlii.-<  inl vi  i  um-iiu  in  Jiu'iiiiun  (.i.KA.MNris. 


J-.  C.  SAYLES, 

HARTFORD,  WIS., 

Matut  fact  lives    Apiavla  u     Siijiplif^s    of  Every 

Description.    Cntalof/iie  Jb^ree  to  All, 
3tfd  Send  lour  Addreai(. 

|jriii  ^pspondlnj;  to  this  {ulvenjspiMfiU  mention  GujAioNGa, 


